




















REENHILL was having an “Old 
Home Week,” and its heart thrilled 
with excitement. The grass-plot in the 

village green underwent the most severe raking 
known in its history ; the railing which guarded 
it from chance cows was mended, and the town 
hall took on a bright, fresh coat of paint. 
Everything in the shape of bunting was hauled 
out of dusty garrets and made to do brave duty 
in decoration, and the streets and principal 
buildings fairly fluttered with the cheerful red, 
white and blue. 

All the old people of the place came out of 
their corners, pleased with the consciousness 
that, for once, age was a recognized addition 
to their value. 

“You see,” said Mrs. Piper to Serena Tucker, 
as they both sat on the front porch, slowly 
swaying back and forth in their rocking-chairs, 
“most times it’s the young people who come to 
the fore, but this belongs to us. ‘Old home’ 
means ‘old folks.’ I guess one wouldn’t be 
quite so much without the other.” 

**But we count for something, too!”’ asserted 
Florence, from her seat on the step. “Lots of 
young people are coming home, and there’s 
the golf tournament, and the water carnival on 
the lake! Oh, wearen’t left out, granny dear !”” 

“Of course not,” responded the old lady. 
“You’ve got to be amused. But it’s the old 
folks who get right into the heart of this week. 
You can hit your little balls with pokers and 
paddle about: in those pesky things you call 
canoes, but there is not one of you that knows 
what ‘old home’ means to those who have got 
nearly through with life. Yes, it’s our week, 





and, please God, we’ll make the most of it!” | 
“Did you know Senator Mabie was coming, 
9” 

“No! Well, of allthings! I didn’t look for | 
that. Richard Mabie’ll be a big feather in| 
Greenhill’s cap! Where’s he going to stay, 
Florry ?” 

“Up at the old place. His aunt’s awfully 
pleased; she was afraid he’d go to the hotel.” 

“Now that’s nice of him,” said Serena 
Tucker. “She ain’t seen him for nigh twenty 
year. She’ll be tickled to death! Well, Green- 
hill ought to be proud of him.”’ 

“How things change!” sighed Mrs. Piper. 
“Why, Serena, I remember him as Dicky 
Mabie plain as if it was yesterday! Tow- 
headed little chap, always cutting up with Tom 
Keene. If there ever were two little imps, 
those youngsters deserved the name. Who’d 
have thought he’d turn out as he did?” 

“They say he’s made money hand over fist,’”’ 
returned Serena. “I should think Thomas | 
Keene would kind of feel the difference when 
he sees him.”’ 





of life,’”’ said Mrs. Piper. ‘Not that there’s 
anything bad about him, but he’s of no account. | 
When he was a boy you’d have said he was the | 
likelier of the two, but land, you can’t tell how 
things are going to come out !’”’ 

The week at Greenhill proved a great success. 
In the first place, the weather smiled peed 
on every undertaking. Clear, cool and invig- | 
orating, the breezes swept down from the 
pine-clad hills, and tired men and women, com- 
ing out of the whirl of business or social life, 
received new vigor in the strength-giving air. | 

The little town might well be proud, for 





| behind us something at which you may look | 
“Tom Keene’s made what I call a fizzle out jand think, “This is an expression of love for 


beams through the clear panes which had 
never been usurped by colored glass, but let 
in, unhindered, the light of heaven and the 
colors of earth. 

Mrs. Piper and Serena Tucker sat well 
toward the front. 

“Not that I’m really hard of hearing,’ 
said the former. “Maybe I’m not quite so 
sharp as I was, but folks don’t speak out as 
they used to. They kind of mumble, don’t 
you know.” 

“TI wonder what they’re going to do,” 
returned Serena. “I haven’t heard a thing 
about this afternoon.” 

*“T asked William, and he said he didn’t 
know more than that it was to be a farewell 
meeting. There’s Mr. Read getting into the 
pulpit.”’ 

The gray-haired pastor lifted up his hand, 
and silence fell upon the audience. There 
was a twinkle in the kindly eyes as he spoke: 

“When the program for our Old Home 
Week was made out, I was asked to speak 
for Greenhill the words of farewell at this 
last meeting, but since I came into the build- 
ing I have been told that my time is not yet; 
that before we say good-by to these dear 
people who have come home to tell us of 
their work in the world and to bring back 
their youth by old associations, they them- 
selves have something to say, and that I must 
give the meeting into their hands. I will 
retire for the present in favor of Senator 
Mabie, but I warn you I will have a hearing 
later.” 

“Mr. Read always knows just what to 


| say,’”’ remarked Mrs. Piper, in a whisper; but 


Serena, whose sense of humor was as small 
as her good-will was great, looked anxious. 

“T don’t wonder he feels it, being put 
aside that way,”’ she returned. 

“O Sereny, can’t you see a joke? There’s 
Richard Mabie; he’s a well-set man.’’ 

The senator stepped upon the platform 
with the quiet assurance born of success. 

“My dear friends,” he began, “you will 
have to forgive me for turning our good 
pastor out of his proper place, but we must 
be allowed our say. You have had things 
your own way this week. You have wel- 
comed us and showered benefits upon us. You 
have bestowed your best, and we who have 
received know how good that best is. Now 
you must give us a chance to thank you, to 
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**NO, TOM! ... YOU’RE NOT GOING TO SNEAK OFF LIKE THAT! ”’ 


buy a picture for the schoolroom. Some one 


| you know me. I hope youdon’t. Eight years 


tell you that you have helped us on our way, | sent up a promise of a dozen books for the little ago I came near being run out of this town. 


and made us richer by the renewal of old | 

associations and the establishment of new. 
“But we want to show our gratitude in 

something more than words; we want to leave 


the old place.’ 

‘*We might unite and raise a memorial to this 
week, but as we talk the matter over we find | 
the general sentiment is that this plan is not 
quite personal or individual enough. So we 
propose to turn this meeting into a donation- 
party for dear old Greenhill. Any contribu- 
tions for special purposes will be received at 
the desk, and a committee has been appointed 
to see that all directions are carried out.”’ 

There was a little flutter all over the church 
as Senator Mabie resumed his seat. 

“Did you ever!” whispered Mrs. Piper. “I 





library, and an athletic young fellow presented 
five dollars to the high-school baseball team. 

A half-dozen old sons of the town joined 
forees and offered a handsome sum for a 
drinking-fountain on the village green; and 
Mrs. Crosby, who had been back to her native 
town every year since her marriage, and had 
thus kept in touch with its needs, pledged an 
annual sum for the support of Aunt Betsy 
Hill, a worthy character of Greenhill, who 
stood in sore dread of the poorhouse. 

The donations came pouring in for purposes 
as varied as the sums bestowed. The excite- 
ment reached its climax when Senator Mabie 
handed in his written promise to build a suit- 
able library building which was to stand in the 
village square, ‘“‘a tribute to Greenhill from an 
affectionate son.”” This brought down the 
house, and the little “Literary Club,’”’ which 


many of her children had gone from her shelter | think that’s a real sensible idea. It’s a sight | had collected books as best it could and dis- 


to win success in the world; and now they | 
came flocking back to her as to a welcoming | 
mother, ready to listen to the tales of old times, 


better than remembering folks in a lump!’’ 
**That’s just how I feel,” replied Serena. | 
“You know Brother Eb got killed in the war. | 


tributed them from a small and inconvenient 
room, clapped and cheered. 
“Isn’t this an outpouring?’”’ remarked Mrs. 


and to have their hearts touched by tender | Well, when I look at the Soldiers’ Monument | Piper, wiping her eyes. ‘“They’re not going 
memories. It was a week of happy reunions; | on the green I don’t think of him, or William | to give us a chance to forget them, even if we 


of renewals of friendships; of fresh life for the | Adams, or Abner Forcythe, or any of the men | wanted to! 


Who’s that going up on the 


quiet village people, and of peaceful relaxation | that were shot. Their names are there, to be | platform, Sereny? Not anybody I know.” 


for the home-comers. 


Speeches were made in the town hall; the | than anybody else. But when I go out to the| Serena, “and again he don’t. 


sure, but it don’t seem as if it meant them more | 


‘He seems kind of familiar,’’ answered 
For merey 


seldom used “best rooms’ of big houses were | cemetery and see Eb’s own gravestone, why —”’ | sakes!’’ she exclaimed, almost aloud. “If it 


thrown open for receptions and old-fashioned | 
teas; there had been a clambake at the shore | 
four miles away; and now, on the very last | 


“Sh-h!”? interrupted Mrs. Piper. ‘“There’s 
some one going up to the desk.”’ 
Senator Mabie opened the folded slip of paper | 


ain’t —” and then she stopped, as the sound of 
his voice fell on her ears. 
The man was small and clean-shaven, dressed 


afternoon, all assembled in the white church which was handed to him, and announced that | in neat but cheap clothing. His face twitched 
which lifted its slender spire from the village | Frederick Marston donated twenty-five dollars | nervously, and he choked and hesitated as he 


green. The place was crowded. The big | 
windows stood open to the sweet, summer air, 


to the church, in memory of old days. 
Other gifts quickly followed. A teacher from | 


spoke. 
“Folks of Greenhill!”’ he began, with a 


I was that lazy, drunken thing you knew as 
Bill Wright. I’ve dropped the Bill from my 
name, and I hope it’s gone out of my character. 
People speak of me now as William Wright, 
and I don’t believe you, who have never been 
down where I’ve been, have any idea how good 
that makes me feel, and how I straighten up 
| when I hear it! I’ve always meant to come 
back to Greenhill when I’d got where I wouldn’t 
be ashamed of myself, and when I heard of 
Old Home Week, I thought, “This is the time 
for me to go!’ But I couldn’t get here until 
this afternoon. I’ve been sitting here, listening 
| to all these splendid gifts that are to be made 
| to the old town, and I says to myself, ‘I’ve got 
a story to tell of a gift you people don’t know 
anything about, and nobody ever will know 
unless I tell it, for the giver isn’t one to speak 
of it himself.’ 

“He’s right here in the church this after- 
noon,” the man proceeded. “He isn’t one of 
those who went away from Greenhill, but he’s 
been walking among you for years, and you’ve 
been talking to him every day, and yet you 
dou t know he’s ever given you more than a 
pleasant word, 

“I’m going to tell you about this gift. You 
all know what I was—‘Old Bill,’ ‘Lazy Bill,’ 
‘Bill the Loafer.’ 1 was a disgrace to the town 
that owned me. I was more than all that. I 
was Bill the Thief! You may say you didn’t 
know I ever stole. Well, I did. I didn’t take 
your money, but any man who lies about the 
streets, drunk and shiftless as I was, steals 
from the place he’s in. He steals a good 
citizen ; he takes away a chance of respect and 
example. 


and the westering sun sent long golden |a Western city gave ten dollars with which to | homely sort of eloquence. “I don’t suppose! ‘Then I set fire to that barn. I’m not going 
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into particulars; it isn’t a pretty story for me to 
tell or for you to hear. You all know how it) 
came out. 1 was sent to jail, and every hand was | 
against me—all but one. I don’t blame you; 
you gave me just what I deserved. 

‘“‘But one man gave me better than I deserved. 


He came right into my cell and talked to me | 


like my brother. He didn’t spare me; he made 
me see just what I’d been, but he pulled me up | 
at the same time. When I got out, he lent me} 
money enough to start me in a new place. He! 
isn’t a rich man, and I know he felt the lack of | 
every dollar he lent me. 


“Well, he just kept hold of me, though I | 
disappointed him more than once, and by and by | 


he made a man of me. For five years I’ve been | 
an honest man, doing a man’s work in the world. 
Now I’m back to give the place I was born in 
what I took fromher. I’ve got a chance to work 
here, and I’m going to bring my wife and little 
boy here and give Greenhill a respectable citizen 
and my best work. 

“No, it isn’t a gift on my part. It’s the man 
who helped me who makes this donation. All 
these sums of money that have been put down 
are grand,—and it’s generous hands that have 
offered them,—but the man who gives a man 
back to himself, and gives an honest citizen to 
a town, gives from something more than a big 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


bank-account. God bless that man, I say! And 
God bless Mr. Thomas Keene!” 

There had been absolute silence while William 
| Wright was speaking; silence first of surprise, 
|then of interest, then of something far deeper 
| than interest. But when the speaker sat down, 
a soft murmur arose of applause, which grew 
| louder and louder as Greenhill, out of a full and 

touched heart, acknowledged its gift. 

A quiet little man in a shabby coat tried to slip, 
unobserved, out of the church. Senator Mabie 
himself stopped him, and linked his arm within 
his old friend’s as he used to do in the days when 
the two were partners in mischief. 

“No, Tom!” he whispered, huskily. ‘‘You’re 
not going to sneak off like that! You’ve got to 
stay and take our thanks like a man !”” 

Then the white-haired pastor rose, and with 
hands outstretched gave thanks for the gifts; and 
there descended upon Greenhill a sense of love 
and brotherhood such as it is not often given a 
community to feel. 

“Land!” said Mrs. Piper, blowing her nose 
very hard. “‘Who’d have believed it? Tom 
Keene, of all men! It’s not well to judge, is it, 
except to give people credit for the best you know ! 
- We'll never have such an Old Home Week again, 
Sereny Tucker! It’s only once in a lifetime one 
has an experience like this !’’ 














IVv.— DOCTORING THE FER-DE-LANCE. 
By Raymond L. Ditmars. 


T: the keepers in reptile-houses fall most 


extraordinary and dangerous duties. ‘The 

handling of some of the smallest snakes, for 
instance, involves more danger than attendance 
on a large collection of lions, tigers and other fierce 
carnivora. Some of the most insignificant-looking 
reptiles, that the visitor passes with scarcely a 
moment’s glance as they lie quietly coiled in the 
corners of their cages, are capable of dealing swift 
death by one bite. 

It is not with the great boas and 
pythons or the noisy rattlesnakes 
that the principal danger lies, 
although the former seem capable of 
crushing their keepers into a shape- 
less mass, and the latter have notori- 
ously terrible “‘stings.”’ But the big 
constrictor serpents are lazy and 
generally good-natured, and they 
rarely use their crushing powers on 
anything but their prey. The rattle- 
snakes are dangerous enough, but 
they are honest, for they express 
their temper when it is evil by the 
loud buzzing of their tails, and so 
warn the keepers. 

The danger lies with the quiet 
snakes, such as the copperhead, the 
moceasin, and the lance-head viper 
of the West Indies. Without a 
sound.or an instant’s warning these 
deadly creatures strike with the 
speed of a trayelling bullet, and 
usually with unerring aim, The 
most treacherous and formidably 
fanged of them is the lance-head, a 
native of the West Indies and north- 
erm South America, called fer-de- 
lance.on the islands of Martinique 
and St. Lucia, where it kills many 
people every year. 

Some weeks ago I received a 
queerly worded letter to the effect 


that a number of West Indian snakes had arrived | 


in New York City, and were offered for sale. 
Investigation showed among these specimens 


some lance-head vipers, of which I selected six, | 
together with a few other snakes of different | 


species. All were in poor health; their skins 
were dry and cracked, and their bodies very thin. 
“How much do you want for the snakes we’ve 


selected ?’’ I inquired of the little Frenchman | 


who owned the collection. 


“One thousand five hundred dollar,” was the | 


calm reply. 
He suddenly found himself alone, as we 
promptly marched from the little cellar where the 


snakes were confined in gaudily painted show- | 


boxes. 

A few days later the little Frenchman was at | 
the park. His price had dropped considerably, | 
and arrangements were made to purchase the | 
snakes at once. Accompanied by two keepers, | 
who were provided with large satchels, J went 
once more to the dark little cellar near the river- | 
front, and the process of packing the snakes | 
began. 

When we came to the lance-heads, the little 
Frenchman insisted that we take them in the 


boxes in which they lay coiled, each of which was | 


large enough to hold a python. We explained, 


however, that we would place the snakes in bags, | 


and thence in the satchels. 

This proposition elicited a shriek of terror from | 
the late owner of the snakes, who climbed fran- 
tically to the top of a pile of boxes, and there | 
lamented our inevitable suicide. He insisted that | 













‘WE LIFTED SIX OF THE VIPERS FROM THEIR 
AND PUT THEM IN THE BAGS.’’ 


the bite of le fer-de-lance was instantly fatal, 
| and that the very breath of the reptile made the 
| living human body swell up like an enthusiastic 
balloon. 

With these glowing predictions in our ear, we 
lifted six of the vipers from their boxes and put 
them in the bags, which were then tied tightly at 
the top and placed in the satchels. But then our 
French friend revenged himself on us for so 
| disturbing his feelings. 

Leading me to a dark corner, he pointed to 
a small tank, in which lay a black object that 
looked much like a large tropical amphibian or 
mud-eel. A most interesting creature, said the 
Frenehman ; and he invited inspection. 

Without hesitation I plunged my hand into the 
tank to grasp and examine the supposed amphib- 
| jan. At the meeting of my fingers with the 

cold body in the water, a dozen hammers seemed 
to strike my hand, while my arm became suddenly 
numb with the shock. It was not until then that 
I recognized in the dark a large electric eel, whose 
shocking performance at my expense was cele- 
| brated by a frantic dance of glee from the owner. 
| On our way to the railroad-station, where we 
| would take a train for the park, we were accosted 
by a seedy-looking person, who begged the 
| privilege of carrying the satchels for whatever 
sum we might give. Placing the larger bag on 
| his right shoulder, he carried another in his left 
hand. 
| When, on reaching the station, he was informed 
of the nature of the load he had been carry ing, 
his burst of sentiment was expressed in words 
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perhaps carefully chosen, but unfit for publication, | bright dress or bonnet, as the owner of the same 
and he hurriedly startedaway. Reminded that he passed within range of their hostile vision. 
had forgotten his pay, he returned with alacrity | Gradually thischanged. The creatures became 
and an air of dejection, but no sooner was the | used to their keepers and grew quiet. But here 
money placed in his hand than he exploded once | the danger increased. No animal is more treach- 
more with criticisms, and disappeared. erously dangerous than a “tame” venomous 
The lance-head vipers and the other snakes | snake. One moment it may:lie apparently asleep ; 
arrived at the park in what the reptile expert | | the next, it has shot its body with lightning- 
would call “bad condition.”” None of them had | like rapidity at some moving object, thinking it 
fed for at least twelve weeks; they were very | food. Keepers would much rather see a snake 
thin, very weak, and, most serious of all, had been | demonstrate its feelings at once; they know 
unable to shed their skins, which were dry and | then what it is going to do. It was at this time 
brittle. As the lance-head is a rare snake in | that a serious accident came near taking place. 
captivity, we were particularly desirous of bring-| The keeper was spraying the vegetation in the 
ing the six specimens of this species back to | cage with the lance-heads, when a snake, which 
perfect health, and the peculiar operations under- | had been quietly coiled about three feet away, 
taken for their improvement are worthy of sprang for his hand. The keeper, involuntarily 
narration. jumping backward, was followed by the snake, 
When a snake prepares to shed its skin, it seeks | which literally threw itself from the cage and 
a damp location in order to soften its old suit, | landed at his feet. The keeper executed.a broad 
that this may be easily cast off. The lance-heads | | jump with admirable energy, and saved himself 
had been kept too dry, and in consequence had | | from the reptile’s fangs. 
been unable to shed their skins. These must be On a moonlight night, some three weeks after 
removed at once, or the reptiles would die of a their arrival, the lance-heads took their first meal 
skin disease. A bath of tepid water was prepared, |in captivity. The majority of the venomous 
and into this the snakes were precipitated. There | snakes are night-prowlers; few will take their 
they were kept about six hours before the keepers | food, consisting of small rodents, in the daytime. 
began the dangerous process of forcibly removing | On this account a reptile-house is even more 
the skins. attractive at night than in the daylight. A trip 
In this operation two things are necessary: | past the cages with a lantern shows the sun-loving 
one, an abundance of courage; the second, | lizards and many of the smaller snakes sleeping 
thorough knowledge of the poisonous snake. To! | soundly, but the venomous species and the big 
lack one or the other implies liability to be bitten, | boas glide about in lively fashion, their scaly 
and this means—but the men in a reptile-house | bodies glittering in the light as if jewel-covered. 
dislike to consider the possible consequences of a Then it is that the fer-de-lance draws its green 
snake-bite. Antidotes are constantly on hand, it | body from the vegetation where it has been hiding, 
is true, but even the cure of a snake-bite involves and its quivering tongue-tips inspect the ground 
long hours of suffering, and perhaps the perma- | and branches for the trail of its prey. 
nent loss of health. | 
Most necessary is it that the keeper who handles 
a deadly snake shall understand how to employ | 
his fingers in the manipv- | 
lation, during which he | 
uses a peculiar grip. But | 
he must first catch the 
snake, which is hardly a 
minor part of the pro- 
ceeding. The creature is 
coaxed into a favorable 
position, when a stick is 
pressed directly across the 
top of its head, pinning it 
totheground. The reptile 
is then grasped in such 
a way that the thumb 
presses one side of the 
animal’s neck, assisted on 
the other side by the first 
and second fingers. The 
other two fingers wind 
themselves loosely about 
the snake’s throat, leaving 
the windpipe open for 
breathing ; and these lat- 
ter fingers are ready to 
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WITHOUT THE TINSEL. 


By W. H. WILSON. 


HEN I was ten I ran away witha circus. 

W I had gazed in spellbound admiration at 

the passing pageant of the street—the 

red and gold chariots, the huge elephants, the 

tinseled and glittering costumes of the men and 

women ; but it was in the big tent, as I watched 

the feats of the bareback riders, that my resolve 
to run away with the circus was made. 

I crept from my room in the first gray light - 
|of the morning, and dosing the front door 
noiselessly behind me, ran swiftly across the 
fields to the highway by which I knew the circus 
would move to the next town. Before long the 
high band-wagon came in sight; behind it fol- 
lowed the closed cages, then the three dingy 
elephants, then the wagon with the tent and poles. 
I asked the driver of the last wagon to take me 
up. He gave a sleepy consent, and I clambered 
to the seat beside him. 

The man yawned and stretched himself. 
“Where you goin’, sonny?” he asked. 
grasp the creature tightly | “I want to join your circus,”’ I replied. 
in case it should struggle,| He gave a low whistle. “Better jump down 
for it has the power of | an’ leg it back ’fore the folks wakes up,” he said, 
turning partially in its| gravely. “There. ain’t nothin’ in the circus, 
loose-fitting skin, thus | sonny—leastways for you,” he added, looking 
bringing the venomous | me over from my new shoes to the sailor hat 
fangs to bear on the hand | with its wide ribbon. 
that holds it. | But I stood my ground. “No; I’ve made 

While held in this posi- | up my mind,” I said, resolutely. 
tion the reptile’s mouth | The man chewed in silence fora while. 
opens and shuts viciously. | you aim to do in the circus?” he asked. 
The fangs, consisting of | ‘‘Ride bareback,” I answered. 
hollow teeth in the upper| “I thought as much. Was you at the show? 
jaw, where they lie| Course you was. Well, did you see that feller 
against the roof of the | on the white horse, him with the sky-blue tights 
mouth when inactive, are | an’ the flag round his middle?” 





“What 





raised to their full extent,| “Yes,” I said, “he was the best of the lot.” 
e while a drop of the deadly | ‘An’ you’d like to be him, wouldn’ you?” 
ones fluid provided by nature} “I should say so!” I exclaimed, eagerly. 
lies ready in the poison- | The man reached down under the seat and 
gland. It is at this juncture that the keeper | lifted an old valise upon his knees. Opening 


finds steady nerves useful, for the slightest | | it, he drew out a pair of blue tights and a flag and 

loosening of the fingers is instantly appreciated | a pair of white shoes. I looked them over; they 

by the snake, which acts without loss of time. seemed very poor and shabby in the light of the 
The process of skinning the lance-heads was | rising sun, and the tights were soiled and patched 

simple enough when the described precautions | in many places. 

had been taken. A fine pair of forceps were used | The man leaned from the wagon to spit the 

to grasp the skin covering the lower jaw. This | tobacco from his mouth; then, turning to me, 

was gently peeled backward. A like operation | he said: ‘““Them’s the duds that feller wore, 

removed the skin from the upper portion of the | ain’t they?” 

head. Here a difficulty presented itself. This; “Yes,’’ said I. 

was to turn back the skin over the snake’s neck,| He thrust them into the valise and put the 

immediately behind the head, where the operator | valise back under the seat. ‘‘Sonny,”’ he said, 

had been holding it. looking gravely down into my questioning eyes, 
The snake was suddenly released, the stick | “them duds is mine. I’s the feller what rides 

was again pressed over the top of the head, and | the white horse.” 

the operator, grasping the loose skin, turned it} “You!” I cried. 

backward until it was past the neck.. When he| I looked at him in doubt and amazement. 

resumed his grip, the skin was turned wrong-side | Was it possible that this unkempt, dirty man 

out over the creature’s body, which now presented | beside me, with his ragged coat and old hat, and 

a beautiful, velvety surface. Thus it was that | his lips and chin stained with tobacco, could 

the six dusty-looking vipers appeared in new | be the gorgeous creature of yesterday, whom 

clothes, with awakening appetites. I had so envied and whose wondrous exploits | 
During the first few weeks of installation in | had so longed to emulate? 

their cage, the lance-heads, true.to their reputa-| A grin overspread the man’s face as he watched 

tion, became veritable fiends. On opening the | the changing expression of my own. 

door of this cage, the keeper was generally greeted | “Don’t seem possible, sonny, does it?” he 

with a low whir, as the angry reptiles rapidly | asked. “But it’s the truth.” 

vibrated their tails. This was soon followed by| He puta fresh piece of tobaceo in his mouth. 

the flash of white mouths from the shrubbery. | “Better jump down,” he said. “We’ve gone 

Moreover, the heavy glass in the front of the | mo’n a mile.” 

cage, facing the spectators, showed numerous| Fora moment I sat irresolute. Then I clam- 

little greenish-yellow smears where the vipers’ | bered down to the road. 

fangs had been directed at some particularly! “Good-by, sonny,” the man said, flecking the 
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toiling horses with his long whip, ‘‘good-by and | 
hurry along home.” 
“Good-by,” I replied. The big wagon rumbled 
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on. I stood there in the road looking after it as | 


it slowly climbed the hill. At the summit the 
man turned and waved his hand. 









‘THE purpose of the new 
festival held for the 
first time in New Hamp- 
shire in the summer of 1899 
and known as “Old Home 
Week,” was to win back, if 
possible, some of the wealth 
which the state, in common 
with its New England 
neighbors, had let go to the 
newer country in the per- 
sons of sturdy, undaunted, 
resourceful men and 
women. It was hoped 
that some might come back 
to the old homes to remain ; 
that others might return for 


the reunion season, and perhaps choose here a 
spot on which the vacation home at least might 
be established; that still others, and of course 


of kin or acquaintance who had not joined in 
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a near-by pasture, and that 


conspicuous services in the 
halls of Congress the spot 
was often visited by people 


that this rock with Web- 
ster’s hand-wrought auto- 
graph might be secured for 
the base of the tablet to his 
memory, and zealous towns- 
people made diligent but 
fruitless search in the 
wooded growth which long 
ago reclaimed the clearing. 

Another tablet was 
erected at the birthplace of 


| William Pitt Fessenden, who had received his 


bachelor’s degree from Bowdoin College before 


he was sixteen, was one of the foremost members | 
the larger part, might come home for a day or | of the United States Senate during those eventful | the city fellows at 
two, and by their coming give pleasure to those 


years 1854-1864, and succeeded Salmon P. C hase | 


|as Secretary of the Treasury in President 


the wanderings to the fertile plains and golden | Lincoln’s Cabinet. 


mountains. 

That the coming might be upon some concerted | 
plan of invitation and at the most opportune | 
season, the official bounds of the new festival 
were fixed by procla- 
mation, and prepara- 
tions were shaped by 
a central organiza- 
tion at the capital, 
which worked in har- 
mony with the many 
local committees that 
quickly came into 
being when Old Home 
Week had been pro- 
claimed. The mes- 
sage, “‘Come home,”’ 
travelled literally 
with the swiftness of 
the lightning, for the great news agencies sent it 
to the extremes of the newspaper-making field, 
and even to foreign lands. 

The interest created by this simple reminder 
of the old home was instantaneous and far- 
reaching, and the most enthusiastic believers in 
the proposed festival were amazed by the results 
as measured by its influence both upon the absent 
ones and upon those at home. Permanent benefits 
have followed the interest awakened in local 
history, the evident determination to improve 
the home surroundings, the more hopeful view 
of existing conditions, and the great pride in 
the achievements of men and women of New 
Hampshire birth. 

The beacon-fires upon peak and hilltop blazed 
forth the signal that the new festival had been 
begun. A week later rockets flashed the message 
that it was atan end. Filling to the utmost the 
days and nights which intervened were deeply 
impressive services in the churches on Sunday, 
and joyous reunions in homes and in public 
gatherings on week-days. Music helped to make 
reunions happy and merry, and the bands and 
the singers gave first place to that which most 
vividly recalled the days of long ago. 

The celebrations took many forms, from the 
family gathering of forty persons to welcome 
the uncle who had gone to the Pacific as a 
“forty-niner,”’ and had not turned his face 
eastward until he had heard the Old Home 
Week call, to the central city celebration, costing 
thousands of dollars and providing most generous 
entertainment for twenty thousand visitors. 
Beside the ocean, in the cooling shades of hillside 
groves, under the whispering pines of the lake 
shores, greetings were spoken and treasured 
friendships of other years were renewed. What 
New Hampshire has been, and is, and is to be, 
was demonstrated by spoken word, by generous 
act, by manifest purpose. 


The Boscawen Tablets. 


THE town of Boscawen marked with beautiful 

tablets of enduring bronze the spots which 
link this picturesque agricultural community with 
great events and great names in history. 
broad-spreading elms stands the fine old house in 
which John A. Dix was born, and from which 
he went forth to a career of patriotic statesman- 
ship which made his one of the best-known 
names of the Civil War period. 

In this same mansion Daniel Webster opened 
his first law office in March, 1805. This old 
house, thus doubly distinguished, has at each 
side of the broad walk leading to its front door a 

nite shaft with bronze tablet setting forth the 
facts that here Dix was born and here Webster 
first practised law. 

One of the local traditions about “the great 
expounder’s” student life in Boscawen before he 
entered Dartmouth College was that he chiseled 
his name, “D. Webster,” on a great flat rock in 





| table, shovel and 





Under | 


The site of the first fort, 1739—‘‘one hundred | 
| feet square, built of hewn logs’’—has its desig- | 


nating tablet; so also have the site of the first | 


Congregational meeting-house in the town, built 
in 1769, and the resi- 
dence of Rev. Samuel 


ate from Dartmouth 
College 1779, Congre- 
gational minister in 
Boscawen 1781-1836, 
and the tutor of Dan- 
iel Webster and his 
brother Ezekiel. 

Of later date but 
none the less es- 
teemed by Boscawen 
folk, Charles Carleton 
Coffin and Governor 
Moody Currier had recognition by the erection of 
tablets at the places of their birth. The expense 
of this Old Home observance was met by a 
generous appropriation made in town meeting, 
which body also named the men who should 
take the work in charge. 


At the Home of General Stark. 


‘THE spot upon which the first religious service 

was held in the present state capital, May 
15, 1726, has been marked by a granite shaft, in 
testimony to the fact that upon the enduring 
foundations of an intelligent religious faith and 
a general diffusion of knowledge among the 
people the little plantation of “Penny Cook’”’— 
as the old spelling was—has risen to the flourish- 
ing city of Concord, and become the capital of a 
sovereign American state. 

The generosity of a public man of a neighboring 
state has placed upon the house in Amherst in 
which Horace Greeley was born a plate of metal, 
suitably inscribed. Numerous other instances 
might be given, illustrating how interest in local 
history awakened by Old Home Week has taken 
form. 

In connection with the celebrations, unique 
conceptions helped to unite the present with the 
past. One wide-awake committee of arrange- 
ments transformed the village hall into an old- 
fashioned farmhouse interior for the indoor 
exercises of the evening, lighting it with candles 
and lanterns, and decorating it profusely with 


| asters, sunflowers and sweet peas. Upon another 


program was a tableau representing an old fire- 
place with four generations gathered about it— 
the oldest, a great-grandmother; the youngest, a 
child of four years. 
Century-old candela- 
bra, cradle, bellows, 


tongs were displayed 

At the old home of 
Gen. John Stark, the 
vestry of the village 
church contained an 
elaborate loan collec- 
tion of relics and 
heirlooms, some of 
great value and all 
possessing rare inter- 
est, especially for the 


| younger generations. The hall was subdivided 


to represent different rooms of an old-fashioned 
farmhouse, each completely furnished with the 
genuine appointments. Several of the articles 
shown had been the property of General Stark 
and his good wife ‘‘Molly.”’ 


In the city library at Concord, the librarian, a | 
graduate of Smith College, fitted up a large room | 


to remind the older visitors of the reading of their 
childhood. As many as possible of the books 
which were popular in New Hampshire a half- 
century ago were grouped upon large tables; on 


in the after years of his | 


from abroad. It was hoped | 


Wood, D. D., gradu- | 
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Hampshire newspaper printed in 1795; fastened 
| upon the walls were prints from a fashion 
magazine of 1855, showing the ladies’ garments 
then in vogue. 
The old and the new were happily joined by 
grouping attractively books by New Hampshire 
‘authors or touching upon New Hampshire sub- 
jects, especial prominence being given to biogra- 
phies of New Hampshire men, living and dead. 
To make the picture of ‘‘ye olden time’’ the more 
striking, the librarian donned a costume of rich 
silk which had been a family heirloom for several 
generations. 


Incidents of the Festival. 


At one reunion four of the returning sons 

grouped themselves, as it were, for statistical 
purposes, and found that their combined ages 
were three hundred and nine years; weights, 
eight hundred pounds ; heights, twenty-five feet. 
At another, an octo- 
genarian who had 
been a pupil of Ole 
Bull led the orches- 
tra. In several places 
the home boys tried 
conclusions with the 
“Old Home’’ boys in 
athletic sports of vari- 
ous kinds. To beat 


baseball made the 
joys of Old Home 
| Week seem very real 
to the young men 
who had stayed on the farm or in the villages, 
while tests of skill in swimming, running and 
clay-pigeon shooting enlivened many an hour. 


To be the oldest man, the tallest man, the | 


man who could remember the most people, were 
distinctions which were soon established when 
|once the reunions were launched, and were 
productive of as much pride as the achievements 
of the wise judge, the brilliant advocate, the 
| learned college professor or the eloquent divine 


| who had been summoned from distant points to | 


help in honor of the old home. 

The enthusiasm which the occasion aroused 
found expression in many ways, but in none 
more unusual than at a celebration in the extreme 
north country where, just after the orator of the 
morning had closed amid hearty cheers, a white- 
haired man more than seventy years old mounted 
the platform under the trees, and proceeded to 
dance an old-fashioned jig with an elasticity of 
limb and a brightening of features which the 
local chronicler declares ““was plum pudding for 
those who saw it.’’ 

Many interesting historical facts and traditions 
were given, both in the formal orations, and in 
the impromptu responses 
which the masters of cere- 
monies were able to bring 
from the crowds that had as- 
sembled to listen rather than 
totalk. One recalled that his 
grandfather, who lies buried 
in Amherst, fired the first gun 

j}at Bunker Hill. Another 

pointed to a house which was 
built in 1702, and said the 
road over which many had 
travelled in coming to the 
grove was laid out as long 
ago as 1709. 

In one town attention was 
called to the house at the 
door of which General Wash- 
ington had halted while on 
his way to visit the president of the council; in 
another, General Lafayette had slept and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson was married. On that point of 
land settlement was made as early as 1693; in 
this house of the first minister, built in 1734, 
nine families found shelter while the Indians 
were marauding, and the stately elms which are 
the crowning glory of the estate date back to an 
Arbor day in May, 1764. The scenes of all the 
reunions were rich in places joined by some 
stirring event, by some interesting tradition to the 

history of state or 
nation. 
Nor were the rem- 
iniscences wholly of 
the dim and shadowy 
past. Present-day 
successes counted for 
as much in pride and 
interest and rejoicing 
as did the deeds of 
the earlier heroes. 
One of the best appre- 
ciated roll-calls of one 
Old Home day was 
made by the now 
successful lawyer who, as a college student 
“working his way,” had taught in the winter of 
1871-1872 a school of twenty boys and girls from 
the scattered farms of a hill-town district. The 
responses showed that now, as in the early days, 
| when New England contributed so generously 


to the outside world much more than they are 
receiving. 

The school register of that winter term bore 
the names of four boys who had afterward taken 


a window-seat was spread a copy of a New! 
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to the forces which settled the prairies and built | 
up the cities of the West, the farms are giving | 
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their degrees at college, two becoming editors 
and two civil engineers. The name of the 
manager of the largest milling business in the 
world was there; a law publisher of the Pacific 
coast, a lawyer, a physician—all successful— 
were on the list, besides a half-dozen who havi 
gone to large cities and risen to responsible 
positions in business enterprises. 

A computation led some one to declare that 
the yearly incomes of that little schoolroom full of 
boys, after these nearly thirty years of endeavor, 
exceeded forty thousand dollars, or more than 
the entire valuation of all the farms within the 
school district. ‘My million-dollar school,” the 
master said, “for that is more than the interest 
on a million dollars in government bonds for a 
year.” 

The oratory of Old Home Week added riches 
to the already abundant stores of the literature 
about New Hampshire. Some of the most 
eloquent voices of our present day were heard in 
her praises in these Old Home festivals, and 
sweet singers paid 
their tributes in verse 
to the grandeur of her 
scenery, the loveli- 
ness of her valleys, 
the virtues and the 
valor of her people. 
Many of the public 
addresses were 
largely reminiscent, 
and much that was 
said was of a purely 
local character, but 
each contained some 
gem as true of one 
locality as of another, and of interest to New 
Hampshire people everywhere. 

Pride in the record of what has been achieved, 
and confidence in what the future has in store, 
had equal prominence in the spoken and written 
considerations of the Old Home theme. One 
speaker condensed a large amount of truth in a 
very few words when he said: 


The ‘‘Old Home’’ Theme. 


E are rich in history and biography, yet 

wofully wanting in our preservation of 
them. We challenge the whole Union to show 
civic and military acts and exploits more brilliant 
than our own, yet we have no history telling the 
story as it should be told. Our school children 
learn of Bunker Hill and Gettysburg, but they 
learn nothing of what New Hampshire did there. 
They learn about the Federal Constitution, but 
they are not told that their state was the ninth 
and necessary one to start it in operation.” 

Said another orator, after reviewing the present 
conditions in the state, “This is the New Hamp- 
shire which welcomes you to your old homes—a 
state of resourceful men and 
women; a state with varied 
industries; a state which, 
should occasion arise, would 
furnish another Langdon to 
pledge his future for the cause 
of liberty; another Stark to 
organize and lead his troops 
to victory; another Miller to 
respond with ‘I’ll try, sir,’ to 
the question whether he could 
take the enemies’ battery, and 
another Pillsbury to champion 
the cause of the oppressed.” 

The learned president of 
Dartmouth College predicted 
permanency for Old Home 
Week, ‘“‘because the custom 
rests upon the principle that 
every state holds sovereignty not simply over 
its own soil, but over its kindred wherever they 
may go, and under such sovereignty has the 
right to summon every one who was born of its 
loins to come back to the old home.” 

One speaker expressed the sentiments of all 
loyal sons and daughters when he said: “I have 
seen at their best the States of this Union, but I 
have nowhere found greener fields and pastures, 
more fascinating forests, more limpid brooks, more 
melodious birds, clearer skies, or more gorgeous 
sunsets than here.”” Others made prominent in 
their addresses the fact that memory was the 
strongest sentiment on which to predicate success 
for Old Home Week. 


Some Interesting Results. 


OW Old Home Week visits brought tangible 
results in many known instances is illustrated 
by the following: “A gentleman who had attained 
eminence in the legal profession in one of the 
great cities accepted the local committee’s invita- 
tion to visit the town of his birth and be the Old 
Home day orator. The oration was a masterly 
tribute to the truths instilled into the minds of the 
boys and the girls of the rugged New Hampshire 
farms, in the schools, in the churches and at the 
firesides, and to the qualities which make for 
success in the great outside world. He spoke of 
culture and wealth and power, and all who heard 
him knew that he had by his own efforts won his 
full share of all three. 
After the exercises he accepted a friend’s 
invitation to drive over to the old farm, to see 


| again the house in which he had been born, and 


from which he had followed father and mother, 
brother and sister to their last resting-places in 
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the little burying-ground at the foot of the hill. 
Looking out from the dooryard upon the picture 
of mountain and valley which had been so 
familiar in boyhood, but which had never seemed 
half so beautiful before, he forgot the great city, 
the costly home, the ceaseless activities of his 
profession, the countless demands of society. 
He was at home once more, and then the new 
holiday impressed its fullest significance upon 
him. 

The farm had long since passed out of the 
family, but it had been in good hands. Its acres 
were fertile, its buildings were undamaged, 
except that they had grown old gracefully, as 


we sometimes say of individuals. To possess the | 


place of his birth quickly became an overmastering 


desire with him, and before he slept that night | 


he had bargained for its purchase. 

Some regained possession of former estates; 
others found more desirably situated places, but 
rich in associations of neighborhood or township. 
Those who could not buy rented for the summer. 
Those who could not rent came as summer 
boarders, and with them friends not to the 
manner born, but contented, even without the 
old home ties to help to make them so. 

A banker in a Western city sent to his native 
town a hundred cherry-trees from a nursery, 
with instructions that they be set out beside the 
road as an object-lesson in thrift as against waste 
of land, and to make a vicinity attractive to birds 
and boys, “without either of which,” he said, 
“the good old state cannot attain the full measure 
of prosperity.” 

The spirit of enterprise which grew out of the 
anticipated home-comings had many illustrations. 
In one of the smaller towns the cemetery behind 
the old church had been neglected more and 
more each year, as the families mostly represented 
there had become extinct or scattered; but with 
the expectancy of welcoming again the absent 
sons and daughters of the town came a sense of 
remissness in duty to the dead. 

It was proposed at first to cut out the under- 
brush and repair the broken fence, but as the 
plans were matured a wish to do more developed. 
Seores of willing workers built a rustic bridge 


across a ravine, cleared away the bushes, cut the | 


grass, made paths, set out shrubs and plants, 
and closed the day by holding a meeting at 
which an association was organized. Voluntary 


contributions placed several hundred dollars in | 


the treasury as the nucleus of a permanent fund 
to be used in keeping the cemetery in presentable 
condition. 

After the celebration in a little town of Cheshire 
County, the home-comers gathered for a few 
minutes about one of the old homesteads, and 
spoke of the real pleasure the day had afforded 
them. It was a representative company of sons 
and daughters who had gone out into the world 
to make their fortunes, and had succeeded in 
their undertakings. One had held high office 
in the old Bay State; another had achieved fame 
as an author; and so on through the list. 

All felt the inspiration the day had given those 
who had returned, and those who had not 
returned because they had not gone away at all. 
Some one expressed the hope that benefit to the 
town might result from the reunion. Across 
the street stood the old church in which all had 
worshiped in childhood. It was as well pre- 
served as the majority of the meeting-houses in 
rural communities, but the frost-fingers of winter 
and the melting touches of midsummer’s noonday 
sun had left their marks upon the paint. 

‘Let us paint the old meeting-house,”’ said 
one. Another quickly doffed his hat and, begin- 
ning with a goodly contribution from his own 
pocket, passed from one to another of the com- 
pany. No “collection’’ of the old-time church- 
going days had ever been more generous. Funds 
sufficient to paint the building inside and outside, 
with a surplus with which to place a few pictures 
upon the vestry walls, were placed in the hands 
of a surprised but grateful committee that night 
before the stage was taken for the railway-station 
a half-dozen miles away. 

While several thousand people accepted the 
invitation to come back home, many times their 
number, who could not do so, kept the festival 
in mind, and from hundreds came expressions of 
interest of one sort or another. One of the most 
touching examples was afforded by the experience 
of a young New Hampshire missionary laboring 
among the miners and lumbermen of the extreme 
Northwest. 

His field was almost the last place where one 
would expect to find men of New Hampshire 
birth, but, much to his surprise, in nearly every 


camp he visited he found some one from the | 


far-off Granite State who had read of Old Home 
Week, and was anxious to hear more about it. 
No other topic of conversation could compare 
with that in interest for them, and with eyes 
filled with tears, rugged, weather-bronzed toilers 
of the mines and the forests talked of the homes 
of their boyhood back on the New Hampshire 
hills, and expressed in unmistakable terms their 
love for the old scenes and their great desire to 
look once more upon places endeared to them by 
venderest memories. 

A typical expression of the interest which the 
Old Home Week idea created among former 
residents was the celebration on the shore of 
beautiful Monterey Bay in California. On one 
day of Old Home Week several sons and daugh- 


ters of the Granite State gathered for a basket | 


picnic, taking possession for the day of a portion 
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| of the beach, which they named Camp Governor 
| Rollins, and flinging to the breeze the Stars and 
Stripes and a banner inscribed, ‘The Granite 
State’s Old Home Week from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific.” The literary exercises included 
addresses on “School-Days in New Hampshire,” 
“Life in New Hampshire Fifty Years Ago,” 
‘Recollections of the Old Home Farm in the 
Early Forties,” and reading of Old Home Week 
items from New Hampshire papers. 

The formal exercises were followed by a unique 
and most enjoyable diversion: Upon the shining 
sand of the beach an outline map of New 
Hampshire was drawn, as most of those present 
had drawn it many years before upon the rough 
| blackboards of the little red schoolhouse. By 
ingenious use of canes, umbrella tips and sea- 
| shells, the courses of the Connecticut and 

Merrimac, the Ammonoosuc and the Sugar, 
the Contoocook and the Cocheco rivers were 
traced ; Winnepesaukee, Squam, Sunapee, New- 
found and Mascoma lakes were represented 
by excavations which more or less accurately 
expressed the amateur artist’s ideas of areas and 
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shore lines; favorite mountain peaks were built | 


—Kearsarge and Monadnock in their solitary 
stateliness and beauty, grand old Mooselauke 
and the overtowering peaks of the White 
Mountain range. 

Then cities and large towns were indicated, | 
and all was ready for the offering which each | 
loving son and daughter was to make to dear old | 
New Hampshire. One by one each of the parties | 
took a tiny shell and placed it on the map to 
mark the spot most dear on earth, the old home, | 
and with the act gave a word-picture of the 
home and its surroundings. 

Many times voices choked with emotion as 
memories of loved ones responded to the heart’s 
call, and scenes, forgotten perhaps for years, 
flashed with the swiftness of the moving picture 
of modern invention before the mind’s eye. A | 
whole continent separated the company from the 
scenes amid which they were living in imagina— 
tion, but very real and very helpful were the | 
experiences of all who had so loyally responded | 
to the invitation to come back to the old New | 
Hampshire home, in thought if not in person. 
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entrance to Lincoln Court. Alice hurried 
through the dark passage. At the end was a 
small court walled in by a rickety old house. It 
was one of the “back tenements” not yet 


‘destroyed by the board of health, and it cried 


aloud of poverty and misery. A man was loung- 
ing in the entrance. He looked unpleasant 
enough to be Katie’s parent. 

“Does Miss Katie O’Shay live here?” Alice 
faltered. 

‘The man stared at her. “What if she does?” 
he growled. 

“T—1I—wish to see her on business.”’ 

**Go ahead,”’ he answered, without moving. 

Alice peered up the dark little stairway down 
which came whiffs of stale air, the yelps of a dog, 
and the voice of an angry man. 

“I think I’ll call again,” she said, and backed 
hurriedly into the passage. Then she ran for 
the street. 

“How do I get back?” she murmured, in 
bewilderment. ‘Where do I want to go next, 
anyway ?” 

A sign met her eyes, painted on the glass of a 
basement window. “Jacob Mawtsky, pianist 


‘and violinist. Music by the day or hour.’ 





WANTED: 


A PIANO-=PLAYER 
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By Grace Margaret Gallaher 








““THEY must 
have gym- 
nastics !’ 

Philippa ended 
the “Georgia cake- 
walk” with rum- 
bling bass chords 
before she said, in an indifferent tone: “Who?’’ 
| “The Young Ladies’ Improvément and Enjoy- 
ment Club.” 

“Oh, those children! I thought you had 
turned them into a cooking-class.”’ 

“Philippa! Have you forgotten that dreadful 
first night when they spilled everything, broke 
everything, scalded me, and set the elub-room on 
fire?’”’ 

“Tobesure! I remember it all now, especially 
that I never once said ‘I told you so.’ But what 
happened to the poetry-story 
course ?”’ 

“It failed dolefully, as 
everything else I’ve tried 
with those poor, wild little 
girls has failed. They whis- 
pered, giggled, played tricks 
on one another, and finally 
broke out into such a hubbub 
I couldn’t hear my own voice. 
I’ve experimented with some- 
thing different each night, 
but nothing seems success- 
ful. All they want to do is 
to shout and romp and play 
noisy games. I’m disheart- 
ened.” 

“Give them up.” 

“Philippa! When it’s so 
difficult for the Guild to get club leaders, and 
when the girls are really beginning to like me! 
All my days I’ve longed to do some kind of 
work among the poor. Now that I’m in New 
York and have the chance, I’m not going to give 
up because it’s hard.” 

**All my days!’ Last week we were nine- 
teen,” murmured Philippa. 

“I talked over the Improvement and Enjoy- 
ment Club—don’t they select ridiculous names !— 
with Mrs. Hodges,’”’ Alice went on. ‘She says 
the poor things are cooped up in factories and 
stores all day, and just can’t keep quiet evenings. 
If I’ll give them gymnastics the first of the 
evening, it will exercise them in a healthful way, 
teach them some grace of movement, and calm 
them down so that they’ll be ready for reading or 
learning some useful thing.” 

“Who’s your gymnast ?”’ 

“Tam. I’ve had training at home and I’ve 
been absorbing a manual of drills all the week. 
The Guild has Indian clubs, but I can’t find 











down there is a squeaky 


anything by it. Without 
it the drills are just 
drudgery.”’ 

“IT play beautifully,” 
said Philippa. 

“You!l’’? exclaimed 
Alice.” I wouldn’t have 
you down there, smiling 
cynically and making 
inward gibes, if you were 
a whole orchestra !’’ 

“Well, since you refuse 
a volunteer, whom do you propose to secure ?”’ 

“I’m going to start out this afternoon to beat 
| upon the door of every Guild member till I find 





“* BRANDISHING A VIOLIN 
CLOSE TO HER FACE.” 








“ DOES MISS KATIE O’SHAY 
LIVE HERE?” 





any one to play, though I’ve asked every friend | York, as I come down from Yonkers for the 
I have in the city. I can’t afford to pay for the 
music, yet I must have it. The children love it, | 

even though the piano) 


old thing, and they’ll do | 





a player. If only 
the club did not 
meet to-night! 
Aunt Alice, may 
we have luncheon 
early to-day ?”’ 

“TI think so. 
Why?” came the answer from another room. 

“T must start out on ‘the hunting of the 
snark.’ ’’ 

“If you find it, dear, please don’t bring it 
home. Those last boys from Mulberry Bend 
were —s . 

“It’s only some one to play at the club, mother,” 
explained Philippa. “Nominally, Alice came to 
New York to study art; really, to worry over 
East Side slums.”’ 

A January rain was pouring down when Alice | 
started out. The gutters of the side 
streets overflowed with melted snow, 
the crossings were “sloughs of de- 
spond.’’ Alice splashed pluckily 
through the mud; car fares were car 
fares to her. She went first to Mrs. 
Hodges, on East Thirteenth Street. 
Mrs. Hodges was sympathetic but 
helpless. 

“There isn’t a member of the Guild 
who hasn’t a club or a home engage- 
ment to-night, I know. I’d go myself 
if my baby were not ill. You might 
try Miss Betterson, on West Eighty- 
seventh Street. She’s a sort of honorary 
member. She plays, and is very kind 
always.” 

The butler at the house on Eighty- 
seventh Street looked dubiously from 
Alice’s dripping skirt to the delicate white and 
gold reception-room. She felt as if she had come | 
for ‘‘cold victuals.” 

Miss Betterson was just starting out of town. | 
“Try Miss Chalfant, across the street. She’s | 
interested in the Guild,” she said. 

Miss Chalfant was in the clutches of 
a cold, and dared not face the storm. 

“Try Miss Waters.at the Guild itself,’’ 
she croaked. “She has the library 
Saturdays, and I know she plays.”’ 

From West Eighty-seventh Street to 
Chatham Square is a long journey even 
by the “L.”’ The short winter day was 
waning as Alice set forth her needs to 
Miss Waters, a big-eyed young woman 
with very prim manners. 

“Miss Chalfant must have confused 
me with my sister,” she said, in the 
pauses of dealing out books to a crowd 
of ragged boys. “I do not play any 
instrument. I have no acquaintances in New 











library. There is a member of a club who might 
serve you. Her name is Katie O’Shay, and she 
is rather unruly and violent, but her playing is 
excellent. Her address is Lincoln Court, just 
behind Cherry Street. You’d better go at once, 
as her father comes home early Saturdays, and 
he is really a most unpleasant person, who has 
an extreme aversion to all clubs.” 

Although neither Katie herself nor her sur- 
roundings sounded encouraging, Alice set forth 
in quest of her. The dirty, crowded streets 
seemed dirtier and gloomier than ever. Alice, 
with eyes still new from quiet lanes and mead- 
ows, found the squalor of the lower East Side 
intolerable. She shuddered at the fiery-eyed, 
swarthy people who are so plentiful in that 
quarter. She knew they were among the most 
peaceable citizens of New York, yet their excited 
gestures and fierce voices terrified her. 


| curtl 





“ JANITOR’S ROOM AT 
THE RIGHT!” 


“T’ll get him, if he’s not too expensive and 
looks respectable,’”” she thought, and hurried 
down the steps. 

The door was opened by a small girl, who led 
her down the hall into a dark room. 

“Mr. Mawtsky,”’ she began, in a voice she tried 
to make cool. 

A black-browed, black-bearded man sprang at 
her, brandishing a violin close to her face. 

“Keep out of here!’”’ he shouted. ‘You don’t 
get it! You don’t get it till next Saturday, not 
if you bring the law on me! - Get out, I say!’ 

Alice leaped for the door. She heard her 
umbrella snap as it struck against the wall and 
her waterproof tear as she pulled it loose from 
the door-knob. She rattled at the street door in 
a frenzy of terror. 

“He thinks you’re old Hensell’s daughter 
come for the rent,” laughed a voice beside her. 
A woman had come out of another room. 
“There do be a reg’lar shindy ivery month over 
the rint. Mawtsky’s got the money, but he’s 
niver ready to pay. He wouldn’t harm a babe, 
though ” 


Alice was out in the street, hurrying away as 
fast as she could walk. “TI’ll go straight home. 
No, I will get some one to play! I will have 
the club a success one night !’’ 

Light and the sound of music streamed from a 
church across the street. She entered, lured by 
a vague hope. A row of small girls were singing 
lustily, led by two ladies, whose spotless, un- 
crumpled clothes said plainly, “We came in a 
carriage.” At the end of the song Alice began 
timidly: “I’m trying to find some one to —” 

“Janitor’s room at the right !’? broke in one, 


y. 

“T don’t want the janitor.- 1 have a club near 
here to-night for which I am very anxious to get 
some one to play,” Alice stammered. It was 
difficult to explain to this critical, unfriendly 
person. 

“I don’t play. Now, children, the second 
verse.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Duncan can help you,” said 
the second lady. “He knows the people about 
here. The janitor will take you to him.” 

“Tf you were in my club,” thought the angry 
Alice, “I’d teach you manners! Who or what 
may Mr. Duncan be?” 

‘The janitor led her through long, dark galleries 
that gave out hollow echoes of their footsteps 
and queer, creaking noises till he came to a door 
which he threw open unceremoniously, calling, 
“Mr. Duncan!” Alice stepped into.a warm, 
brightly lighted room, full of books 
and pictures. “A settlement at- 
tached to the church,’’ she thought. 

Then she caught sight of herself 
in a mirror. The ribs of her 
umbrella flapped and dangled 
abjectly; her rain-coat was mud- 
stained and torn; her hat was 
battered shapeless by the rain; 
some mud had struck her cheek 
and spread in dingy streaks to her 
chin. She looked weary, worn 
and disreputable. A tall, fair, well- 
dressed young man entered. Alice 
felt herself utter a combination of 
a laugh and a sob. 

“Mr. Duncan,” she said, faintly, “I am in 
trouble.” 

The young man came quickly toward her and 
said, in a kind voice: 

“Sit down and tell me all about it. You can 
trust me.” 

“Oh! oh!” she thought. “He thinks I’ve been 
turned into the street by cruel parents, or have 
come to beg money for the rent!”’ Then, in a 
burst of tears and laughter, Alice said, ‘‘Do you 
play the piano?” 

* “Play the piano!” Mr. Duncan stared as if 
he thought her demented. 

With an effort Alice pulled herself together 
and told her story. Mr, Duncan was very kind 
and jolly, but neither he nor any of his settle 
ment could play. 

“T’ll give you a note to the Nurses’ Settlement. 
Somebody’s sure to be able to play there.” 

“Ts it far?’”’ asked poor Alice. 

“Just a few blocks beyond here.” 





A slit between two tall tenements was the 


Night had shut down while Alice had been in 























THE YOUTH'’S 


the church; the streets were dark ; a few sickly | couldn’t. There just wouldn’t be any musie for 
yellow lights gleamed through the rain; the six- | the club, that was all ! 
o’clock whistles were blowing; the factory men| Philippa rejoiced heartlessly over Alice’s tale. 
were jostling and crowding along the streets.| ‘To think you even met Albert Duncan! I’ll 
Alice had never before been out in New York | ask him about it when I see him. Your whole 
at night alone, as two other Guild members lived | trip was delicious.”’ 
on her street, and had clubs the nights she did. “Delicious! I’ve spent the whole afternoon. 
She was as frightened as if she had been in| I’m so tired I can hardly speak, and my club is 
a jungle. Mr. Duncan’s few blocks seemed so | going to be another nerve-racking experience. I 
many miles—and no one among the nurses could | think it—well, I wouldn’t laugh at you!” 
play. She was told that at the College Settle-' Philippa laughed more than ever. 
ment, Rivington Street, some one, funny!’ she insisted. 
capable and willing, could be secured. “Come to dinner, dear,” said her 
‘*How do I get there?” aunt, “so you’ll have a little chance 
The stranger peered into the night. to rest. I wish I could play for 
“Henry,” she called, “put this lady you.” 
on an up-town Bowery car! He’s “IT used to click the bones in 
one of our club boys,’’ she added to former days; perhaps I haven’t 
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COMPANION. 


him from across the floor of the pit, gave him 
|a sense of relief. It was good to know that some 
| other living thing was down there, and, grown 

The dog instantly 





bolder, he whistled to it. 
disappeared in the bushes. 

“Scared,’”’ Ben thought. ‘‘Must be lost; he’ll 
come again soon. My word!” 

The exclamation was caused by the sight of 
several gliding bodies that appeared among the 
shrubs on the farther side of the crater. ‘“There 
are three of them !’’ the boy cried. “Yes—four! 
five! six!” Still they came, until nine dogs had 
crept out from the brush and sat watching him. 

Something in the spectacle made Ben feel 
uneasy. Even at that distance the brutes looked 
wild, not like any dogs he had ever seen before. 
| “It’s a good thing they’re small,’’ he muttered, 
| noting that none seemed larger than a fox. “But 


381 
He had no weapon but the lava stones, and these 
the pack no longer feared, although several of 
them had been hit. He continued to throw the 
stones, but he could not hope to repel an onset. 
Just then there was a stirring in the brush 
beyond, and across the lava floor came, with slow 
and limping but dignified tread, an object which 
seemed to Ben the most dreadful that he had ever 
beheld. This was also a dog, but a dog that 
loomed portentous above the curs, who now stood 
silent, awaiting his approach. ‘Tall, gaunt and 
tawny, with great legs and tremendous muscles 
which Ben could see moving freely beneath the 
loose skin ; a great, square head and dripping black 
jaws; short, erect ears and frowning wrinkles 
above his fierce eyes—he was something to dread, 
even in an ordinary place. Ben’s heart grew 
sick as he beheld him now! With this reinforce- 











Alice. 

A big, young fellow with a tin pail 
detached himself from a crowd of 
workmen. “Come on,” he said, 
briefly. 

Evidently Henry was in a hurry 
to have his supper. He shouldered 
people aside, dashed across streets 
and jerked around corners. Alice 
followed him, hot and breathless. 


| elem 


“1 AM IN 





forgotten the art wholly,” said her 
undéle, to cheer her. 

But Alice could not smile. 

“Where’s Philippa going?” she 
asked, as that blithe spirit left the 
table before dessert. 

“Ada Cummings sent down for 
her to go up there this evening to 
meet those musical English people. 
I believe they’re going to play, too. 


TROUBLE.” 


I don’t like the looks of ’em, anyway.”’ ment, the pack would not hesitate to attack! 
| He stood considering. He could not make up Nor did it! In another instant, with the 
his mind that there was any real cause for fear. mastiff leading, the dogs were rushing toward him. 
The animals were unmistakably dogs, and not Following a blind impulse for self-preservation, 
| very large ones, either, but there were a good he seized a slender stick that lay at his feet. 
many of them, for now half a dozen more had) ‘‘Back! Back there!’ he shouted, in despair, 
shown themselves. Noone knows when the first and to his amazement, the huge leader stopped, 
dogs appeared in Kilauea Iki, but there are plenty | halting the mob behind him. He stood staring 
| of them now, a mongrel band of wild, ugly-looking at Ben, his forelegs rigid, muzzle outstretched, 
| brutes, multiplying in that almost inaccessible pit, | the hair bristling along his spine! Fascinated, 


“Here’s your car,” he said, at the Bowery. | Philippa is delighted, for she says they are won-| and subsisting one hardly knows how, unless | Ben returned his gaze, until the curs began to 


“?’Twon’t stop, it’s so jammed; but it’s got to | 


slow up for that one ahead. When I push, you | 
jump hard.” 

Alice remembered her uncle’s warning about 
moving cars, felt a mighty shove behind her | 
shoulders, sprang with all the energy left in her | 
tired muscles, struck the step, clutched an arm, | 
and was dragged on board amid the comments | 
of the conductor on “women who wanted to kill | 
themselves.”” She sank into the seat some man | 
gave up to her. 

“Oh, how good it is tosit down!” she thought, 
and closed her eyes. 

“T want to get off at Rivington Street,” she 
said to the man next to her, after what seemed 
only a minute. 

“Rivington ! 
already.’’ 

Should she get out and walk back? She 


We're three blocks past it 















who, with older friends, were “doing’’ the 

islands, stood upon the brink of the crater 
of Kilauea, the great volcano mountain of 
Hawaii. 

“TI don’t feel like going down into it this 
morning,” Ben said. “I’m sick of brimstone, 
and if there’s one bit of every-dayness about this 
forsaken region I mean to find it; so I’m off.” 

“But we know the ways about the crater,’’ 
urged Will. “You may get lost alone up here.” 

“No danger,” was the reply. “I’ve a compass. 

“Well, good luck to you! I want to see those 
sulphur banks again. Wait till after luncheon, 
though, and I’ll go with you.” 

“No, I want to go now,” and in another 
moment the boys were going their different ways. 

The awfulness of Kilauea grows oppressive 
now and then, and Ben’s desire to find some spot 
of commonplace aspect was as natural as it was 
impossible of attainment. He had explored the 
nine-mile circuit of black valley in the crater, 
with its horrid landscape of waste mountains and 
black ravines, its dark plains relieved only by 
yellow lines of sulphur deposit and the red glow 
of molten lava in crevasses. The burning lake, 
with its fiery waves lapping against their black 
floor, had at first filled him with wondering 
interest, but now he felt a choking sense of horror 
that prompted him to get away from it. He faced 
about and struck off over the pahoehoe, through 
the low-growing ohelo bushes. 

He stopped to pick some of the ohelo berries, 
and shutting his eyes, tried to fancy he was 
eating huckleberries on the New England hills, 
but he realized the difference when a sulphurous 
smell drifted across his nostrils. Then the fasci- 
nation of the place again took hold of him. 

“T’ll hunt up the Iki,’ he said to himself. 
“That Kanaka guide said it was off in this 
direction.” 

“Tki,”’ or “little”? Kilauea, is a small crater that 
has not been active within the memory of man. 
It is connected with Kilauea, the great crater, by 
a strip of land half.a mile in length, overgrown 
with tropical plants and traversed by a well-worn 
pathway. Along this Ben passed, and at last 
stood on the brink of Kilauea Iki. ; 

The pit is a mile in circumference and a 
thousand feet deep, black, yawning and dreadful, 
its uneven floor-still strewn with the débris of 
that prehistoric time when it, too, was a seething, 
fiery caldron like the present lake in the great 
crater. On the steep sides grow stunted guava 
and ohelo bushes which find a meager footing in 
the lava rock, and even on the floor itself a few | 


B= FOLSOM and Will Harding, two boys 





derful musicians. Ada didn’t know you were 
here, or she would have asked you, too.” 

“I’m glad she didn’t. I shouldn’t have had 
the courage to say no, and I must not desert 
the dub. Lucky Philippa !’’ 

As Alice opened the door of the Guild House 
she heard the rhythmic thump of many feet on 
bare boards. Entering her own particular room, 
she saw the thirty girls of the Improvement and 
Enjoyment Club decorously swinging through 
the passes of a lively march, while seated at the 
piano, pounding that feeble-toned instrument 
and calling off the evolutions, was Philippa. 

“I’m tiring them out grandly,” she whispered 
to Alice, who crossed to her side. ‘*‘They’ll be 
like lambs for your drill.” 

“You are a saint !’”’ whispered back Alice. 

“Oh, no. I’m not the rose; I’ve just been 
near it. Right wheel! Halt! Attention !’’ 


ferns sprout in sulphur cracks 
and crannies, as if eager to hide the 
awful nakedness of the spot. 

“T wonder why they say one can’t climb down 
there?”’ Ben said to himself. “I could do it!” 

He measured the steep sides with his eyes. 
The wall was almost perpendicular, but the brush 
was thick, and here and there ledges of the black 
lava offered promising foothold. Just then a slim, 
tawny shape issued from the bushes at the edge of 
the crater floor, and trotting along the open, disap- 
peared in another tangle of the undergrowth. 

“What’s that?”? Ben whispered, so startled 
was he at the sight. “There are no wolves in 
the islands. Why, it’s a dog! Just a common, 
yellow dog! Now how did it get there?” 

The boy ran along the edge of the crater, 
looking for a better place to descend, until he 
reached the isthmus which connects Kilauea Iki 
with the main bulk of the mountain. There was 
no going beyond that, and he hurried back. 

“Tt looks tough !”’ he said, when he had returned 
to his first post. “But if a dog can go down I 
can, for dogs are no climbers.” 

Again the creature showed in the open below. 
A bird flew out of the brush, and the animal 
barked at it. 

“That’s enough for me!’’ Ben cried, as he heard 
the sound. “So here goes!” and letting himself 
carefully over the edge, he began the descent. 


The rough pahoehoe, the hardened lava of this | 


region, gives a perfect foothold, and after the first 
few yards, Ben found some handhold in the 
projecting roots and branches of the ohelo. This 
is nothing less than the huckleberry of our New 
England hills, although its berries grow as lange 
as cherries, and are bright red in color. 

The bush is strong and tenacious, but despite 
its help, Ben found the climb a dangerous one. 


Down he went, however, foot by foot; the rough | 


rock tore his hands and caught his clothes. More 
than once he slipped perilously ; but he kept on 
until, nearly exhausted, he stood upon the débris- 
strewn floor of this strange bit of the world, 
where creative force has not yet finished its work. 

Then he saw the peril of his undertaking. 
Black and sheer the walls of the pit rose for a 
thousand feet above his head. The black floor on 
which he stood was warm from the fire beneath. 
The cool, upper wind could not reach him here, 
and the perspiration was dripping from his face. 

“My, but it’s hot!” he-said, and started in 
amazement at the sound of his own voice breaking 
that terrible stillness. Then he looked at his 
watch, and found that he had been more than an 
hour making the descent. 

“Who'd have believed it?” hethought. “Well, 
I must get back in a hurry if I’m to show up at 
luncheon. Hullo! There’s that dogagain!’? The 
presence of the animal, who was now surveying 


| they eat one another. advance again, snarling. 

After surveying the pack for a moment, Ben! Suddenly the leader gave a savage grow] and 
decided that a dignified retreat was best, and _ turned upon them, dashing them right and left. 
turned toward the crater wall. He had climbed So unexpected was his change that several of the 

| hardly six feet, when the dogs, with one accord, | dogs rolled over, and all sprang back. 
rose and began trotting toward him. When Ben Ben could hardly believe the evidence of his 
turned and faced them they stopped, and squatting senses. The great brute stood between him and 
upon the lava floor, watched him silently. Seen the yelping band, a menace which they evidently 
closer at hand, they looked sinister indeed. understood and respected. They were snapping 

“Pleasant brutes,” Ben thought. ‘‘Wish I | and snarling among themselves, but they made 

were out of here.” no move against the awful form that sheltered 

He waved a hand at them. “Get back there!’ their prey. The truth flashed through the boy’s 

he shouted, and the curs shrank back a little. brain: “Whatever the mongrels might be, this 

creature had known civilization and man.”’ Loyal 

to the instincts of his breed, he stood between the 
boy and his currish foes. 

But the other dogs were in a fury that refused 
to be balked. One or two among them, larger 
and of better courage than the others, faced the 
mastiff defiantly. For a moment that seemed 
like an age the situation held; then with a rush 
the whole pack were upon the great dog, and a 
snarling, yelping, growling whirl of conflict swept 
over the crater floor. The one human 
watcher stood for 
a while in horror 
at the sight. No 
thought of flight 
came into his head, 
but instead he had 
a great desire to rush 
to the aid of his un- 
expected champion. 

“T must help him! 
He stood by me!’’ 
the boy thought, and 
forgetting his own 
dire peril, he grasped 
his stick anew, and 
would have run for- 
ward, when, from 
the brink above, a 
great stone came 
hurtling down, land- 
ing squarely in the 
midst of that mob of 
fighting dogs. Then 
shots rang out and 
voices sounded. 
‘Two or three of the 
dogs lay still, but the 
rest of the pack ran 
off, and in a moment 
all was quiet below. 

Getting an idea from this, Ben sprang down, and | Ben was too weak from the reaction of the 
gathering some loose stones, he threw them at the | situation to do more than wave a feeble hand in 
brutes. They all fled back to the brush, but | answer to the peopleabove. Will was there, and 
reappeared when the boy began to climb again, | Ben’s father, and Marti, the Kanaka guide. 

and this time they came faster and farther. Then Ben made out that Marti was to come 
| The situation was serious, and Ben saw with | down for him, while the others kept watch lest 
anxiety that what he had begun to suspect was | the dogs should return. But it seemed to the boy 
really true—the upward climb bade fair to be | that he hardly cared, for one of the dogs lying 
impossible. Already his fingers were bleeding | dead on the crater floor was his glorious champion. 
freely from contact with the pahoehoe, and the; With the aid of a rope, Marti was at last beside 
leather of one of his stout walking shoes was | him, and together they bent over the dead mastiff 
worn through on theankle. The dogs were now | while Ben told his story. The kingly dog had 
more than half-way across the crater floor; and | been shot, but he was mortally bitten about the 
as he had seen one or two of them come out from | head and throat; he would have died in any case. 
the bushes at a considerable height up the wall,; “Must be Colonel de Silva’s dog,”” Marti said, 
there was a likelihood that for some distance, at at last. ‘Lose him from Punalou five year ago. 
| least, they could outclimb him. Never think to look here. Must ha’ fell over. 

He could hardly believe that the beasts would | See, this leg broke some time long ago. Old, old 
actually attack him, but he descended again and dog; not much strength, but do you good turn 
threw more stones at them. They retired out of with what he had.” 
reach and sat down. Then one, growing bold, |- Ben nodded, the tears rolling down his cheeks. 
crept nearer, whereupon the boy shouted, and the | He patted the wrinkled forehead and straightened 
brute sat down again. Presently another tried it, | the mastiff’s form into repose. It was a majestic 
with the same result, and then a third one. Ben | figure even in death. 
knew that this could not last long. If only he| Then the two began the stiff, perilous climb to 
had told Will where he was going! | the upper world. But for the rope and Marti’s 

The dogs crept a little nearer, and he threw a help, the boy could never have accomplished it. 
stone, hitting one. It yelped and drew back.| The next day, in answer to a message sent him 
Then, Ben tried climbing, and the whole pack | oyer the telephone, Colonel de Silva appeared, to 
moved forward until he turned and yelled at them | learn the full story of his brave dog’s death. 
again. His dismay was changing to horror now. | They took him to the edge of the Iki, but the 
He was a brave boy, but—to be eaten by dogs! | bodies had all disappeared. 

At last, by some subtle instinct, he became| “That dog,” the old gentleman said, his face 
aware that the pack meant to attack in a body working with the emotion that could not be 
and were preparing for it. In all the place there | hidden, “that dog, he had to act just that way; 
was not a stick large enough to use as a club. he was thoroughbred!” 













***BACK! BACK THERE!’ HE SHOUTED, IN DESPAIR.’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Overburdened people have hitherto 
looked upon a sea voyage as a sure escape to days 
of rest; but wireless telegraphy now opens the 
terrible possibility of daily papers printed upon 
ocean steamships, and receiving news from both 
sides. Long ago the apostle spoke of “inventors 
of evil things.” Although wireless telegraphy will 
have many worthy uses, the Evil Thing would 
be a good name for a mid-ocean newspaper. 

That concrete is to take the place of brick 
and stone as a building material is the hopeful 
belief of Mr. Edison, who has discovered a cheap 
method of making Portland cement. Before 
many years, he says, a contractor will just take 
his wooden form—one of twenty or thirty stand- 
ard shapes—and go out and “pour a house” 
which will cost very little and will be fireproof. 
Hail the happy day! Such a structure should 
be almost as imperishable as the bill for the rent. 

“What did God give you a crook in the arm 
for?” Bishop Creighton once asked in an address. 
“Why, surely, to hook it into some other 
fellow’s.”” Upon few friendly arms do so many 
persons lean for help over hard places as on 
Chautauqua’s. Over one hundred and twenty 
of its assemblies are to be held this summer in 
thirty-four different states and territories, with 
a prospective attendance aggregating a million 
persons. Moreover, this is Chautauqua’s summer 
work only. 


German folk-lore tells of a peacock which 
thrust the glory of his plumage upon all other 
poultry till a young hen cackled, “Just look at 
his feet!’? The peacock had forgotten his ill- 
formed extremities. “Just look at his feet!” is 
not an uncommon expression to-day. The grow- 
ing summer fashion of dressing children’s feet 
with sandals only has much to commend it. - It 
will create a healthy sentiment and a good 
“understanding’’ that will refuse to wait for the 
millennium to know why shoes are invariably 
made too tight. oak 


The Oriental maxim that nobody should 
run if he can get along by walking, or stand if 
sitting will answer, or sit if it is possible to lie 
down, finds many adherents in days of extreme 
heat. Telephone offices are unusually busy 
because so many people resort to them to save 
making a trip, and street-cars are filled with those 
who would otherwise walk. In short, all easy 
ways of doing things are at a premium, with the 
result that those persons who are employed in 
the occupations that save physical effort on the 
part of the public are worked harder than ever. 

That baseball is a rest-cure is the thesis 
plausibly defended by a Western paper, which 
suggests that the enthusiasts who support it do 
not do so because, as they affirm, they “like the 
game.”’ If they liked the game they would want 
to play it, just as a fisherman wants to fish and 
not to watch some other fellow.. What they 
really enjoy is the opportunity to relax—to yell, 
gesticulate, talk nonsense, and act in a way that, 
if they duplicated the performance on the street, 
would expose them to suspicion of insanity. Of 
course. To get away from conventionality and 
honestly to act out his emotions does a man 
good, sometimes. Better for him to do it at the 
expense of a “professional,” who is paid to be 
yelled at, than to stretch his lungs against the 
peace of his friends or his family. 


Juvenile courts and the system of proba- 
tion for young offenders have proved so successful 
in Eastern cities, especially in Boston, that much 
good was expected from the introduction of the 
plan in Chicago. The results are disappointing. 
The fundamental! idea of the system is that for a 
first offense a young lawbreaker shall be placed 
on probation, during the term of which he is to 
be under the care of suitable persons. In Chicago 
at least twenty-five probation officers are needed. 
The city appointed only five, each of whom has 
charge of about three hundred boys, and the 
whole fifteen hundred are herded together in a 
reformatory school which does not reform but 
corrupts. It is a pity that American cities are 
so slow to learn that anything which prevents an 
increase in the number of criminals is a saving 
in dollars and cents, to say nothing of the moral, 
gain. eats 


‘* Perseverance, dear my lord, keeps honor 
bright !”’ a sentiment which Benjamin Franklin 
inculcated even to the fourth generation. Mrs. 
Gillespie of Philadelphia relates that her great- 
grandfather, believing that the best and most 
useful occupation for a woman comes through 
her needle, saw that his daughter Sally was early 
taught to sew. 

On one occasion he saw her trying to make a 
proper buttonhole. After many endeavors she 
gave up in despair. Not one word or look of 
reproach came from her father at her failure to 
accomplish her object. The next day, however, 
he said: “Sally, I have made an arrangement 
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with my tailor to have you go to him every day 
at a fixed hour. He will teach you to make 
bu ” 

Sally went, and her buttonholes are now made 
by her descendants of the third and fourth gener- 
ations. From a practical point of view, many 
a Daughter of the American Revolution might 
profitably exchange her bejeweled badge for the 
domestic arts Sally Franklin received at her 
father’s hands and bequeathed to her children’s 
children. eat 

A pleasant accompaniment of the hot 
weather this summer is the increasing tendency 
on the part of city teamsters to provide their 
horses with head coverings. The really fashion- 
able thing in equine millinery is a walking-hat 
of straw, with a high crown and holes in the 
brim through which the horse’s ears protrude. 
Some of the teamsters who have feminine friends 
and a sense of humor have provided their animals 
with trimmed hats, generously decorated with 
chiffon, bright-colored ribbons or a gaudy quill. 
‘The hats themselves are a considerable protection 
against the sun, and when, «s is usual, a wet 
sponge is placed in the crown, the horse can do 
his work without danger and in greater comfort. 
It is a sensible innovation. 


® @ 


TEARS. 


Nor are there in the powers that all life bears 
More true interpreters of all than tears. 
Selected. 
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GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS. 


HE surplus for the fiscal year which ended 
T June 30th was almost seventy-six million 

dollars. The total receipts of the govern- 
ment were nearly five hundred and eighty-six 
millions; the expenditures, five hundred and 
ten millions. Every class of revenue—customs, 
excise and miscellaneous—showed an increase 
over the preceding year; and so did every branch 
of expenditure except interest and pensions. 

The cost of the army and the navy last year 
was more than two hundred and five million 
dollars. Ten years ago, in the fiscal year 1890-91, 
it was but seventy-five millions, and in the year 
before the Spanish War, eighty-three millions. 
As order is restored in the new possessions these 
charges will diminish, but it cannot be expected 
that they will ever be reduced to the former scale. 

In fact, as the country becomes more populous, 
and as the scope of the government enlarges} 
| there is sure to be an increase in expenditure, 
and, necessarily, an increase in the revenue. A 
few years ago we heard much of the “billion- 
dollar Congress.”” Every Congress now appro- 
priates miuch more than a billion dollars during 
the two years of its existence, and the government 
could not be carried on if less than a billion were 
appropriated. 

Extravagance is never to be commended, neither 
is parsimony. The people expect their mails to 
be carried and delivered, their coast cities to be 
protected, their harbors to be deepened, storms 
to be predicted, and a great variety of other 
services to be performed—all of which cost. vast 
sums of money. 

The possession of a large surplus is always 
a temptation to extravagance in government 
expenditure. It is well, therefore, that with the 
beginning of the new fiscal. year a great many 
taxes have been removed. The result will be 
a large diminution of the surplus. But since 
expenditure also is likely to be smaller this year 
than last, it is probable that the surplus will not 
wholly disappear. 


THE CHINESE AMONG US. 


UBLIC attention has been centered of late 
P upon the Chinese in their own country; 

but the position of Chinese in the United 
States now demands consideration. 

The act of 1882 suspended the immigration of 
Chinese laborers for ten years, and the act of 1892 
continued the exclusion for ten years more. This 
part of the law will expire by limitation next 
year. A bill will be introduced in the next Con- 
gress to extend its provisions for another period 
of twenty years. On the other hand, an effort 
will be made to repeal the act. Thus the whole 
question of the treatment of Chinese immigration 
will be reopened. 

For the public good the United States excludes 
criminals, paupers and those who, for any reason, 
are likely to becomea public charge. These rules 
are enforced against obnoxious individuals. The 
Chinese alone are excluded on the ground of 
nationality. With exceptions, numerically unim- 
portant, no Chinese are allowed to enter the 
country. 

Such unusual treatment of a people implies the 
existence of unusual reasons. Twenty years 
ago Chinese immigration was regarded as a 
serious menace. The thousands of Chinese 
laborers who had been brought over to build the 
Central Pacific Railroad were looked upon as 
the advance-guard of a horde whose incursion 
would demoralize labor conditions. How far 
these apprehensions were well founded cannot 
be known, for the Exclusion Act has been so 
rigidly enforced that the whole rumber of Chinese 
now in the United States is not much over one 
hundred thousand. 

These Chinese residents are now signing a 
petition to Congress against the renewal of the 
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Exclusion Act. They describe the existing law 
as an insult to China and a stigma on the United 
States. They ask its repeal in the interest of 
international comity and closer commercial rela- 
tions between the two nations, and claim for 
their people that they are wholly self-supporting, 
and that they do not become a public burden. 
The most striking feature of the petition is its 
display of those qualities in which the Chinese 
have been widely supposed to be wanting — 
national spirit and national resentment. 


® ©¢ 


MANHOOD. 


Not the os thing we accomplish, but the better thing 
we pla 
Not osievenpeie but ideal, is the measure of a man. 
Samuel V. Colz. 
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LIGHTENING THE BURDEN. 


NVENTIVENESS is not usually regarded as 

| a feminine characteristic, even by those who 

know that almost any woman will usea hair- 

pin to cut the leaves of a magazine, button her 
gloves, fasten flowers to her belt, or pick a lock. 

The records of the Patent Office, however, 
contain a long list of women inventors. Women 
have received patents for a car-coupler, a valuable 
improvement in the printing-press, a trousers- 
stretcher, a mustache-guard, a shirt-front pro- 
tector and other things which fill the world with 
sunshine; but all these devices must hide their 
diminished heads before the combined travelling- 
bag and bath-tub. 

When folded, this commonplace-looking object 
is an ordinary travelling-bag of generous size, 
and may be used as such, but a little pressure on 
a button or two reveals its true character. Four 
concealed legs shoot out, the frame opens until it 
forms a level and continuous rim, what appeared 
to be leather is seen to be colored india-rubber, 
and behold a tight and commodious bath-tub! 

For the traveller who possesses one of these 
devices the dustiest journey has no terrors; the 
greedy landlord is powerless. When the train 
stops at the wayside watering-tank, he has only 
to seize his hand-bag and slip out into the sage- 
bush. He returns refreshed and clean, the envy 
of his less fortunate fellow travellers. 

Another woman has established her hold on 
posterity by the invention of the combined wash- 
ing-machine and seesaw. This is a pleasing 
device for turning work into play, and letting 
some one else do it. 

It consists of a frame which supports a plank 
seesaw and a revolving drum containing the 
soiled clothes. ‘The seesaw is connected with the 
drum by two walking-beams. When the children 
male to “teeter,”’ the drum revolves. Meantime 

the “lady of the house” sits back in the shade on 
the veranda, and prepares her paper for the next 
meeting of the club. The clothes will be rubbed 
white long before the children are tired, and by 
prohibiting the use of the seesaw except on 
Mondays, washing-day becomes a joy to the 
whole household. 

What is the steam-engine or the cotton-gin 
beside such boons as these! 
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THE HISTORIAN. 


HE death of Mr. John Fiske brings home 
to a multitude of readers the importance 
of the service which a historian can render 

to his country. His chief work is threefold: he 
must acquaint himself with all the records of the 
facts he has to describe; he must sift falsehood 
from truth; and he must have sufficient skill in 
the art of writing to infuse life into his narratives. 

There is still another gift of the historian which 
Mr. Fiske possessed to a remarkable degree. He 
had the power of setting forth cause and effect 
in historic events, f showing the relation of one 
thing to another—in a word, the philosophy of 
history. 


The Greek maxim “Know thyself” speaks as 
directly to nations as to individuals. It is more 
than a personal truth which thousands of Ameri- 
can schoolboys have shouted forth in declaiming, 
“T know no way of judging of the future but by 
the past.”’ 

In present events, moreover, the student dis- 
covers the real meaning by turning the light of 
history upon them. The statesman is enabled in 
some measure to shape both the present and the 
future by his knowledge of what the past has 
brought forth. The deeper his knowledge, and 
the more consistently he acts upon it, the sounder 
statesman. is he likely to be. 

The work of the historian, therefore, merely 
in familiarizing his countrymen with what the 
fathers have done, is an important element in 
forming the destiny of the sons. All honor to 
the foremost historians—not only as great men 
of letters, but as public servants of special 
distinction. 

* © 


SUMMER WEATHER. 


IKE the flat-iron and the water-bottle, our old 
earth stores up heat which it gradually 
“gives out,” or radiates. This physical 

law bears an important relation to our July 
discomforts. We might expect that the hottest 
weather would come about, June 2ist, when, in 
this northern hemisphere, the direct rays of the 
sun fall upon us for the longest time each day. , 

But it is as when we warm our hands before a 
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hot fire. We do not find the heat too great until 
there is an accumulation of heat. In the early 
summer the earth is receiving more heat than can 
be dissipated into the air, and the effect is felt 
two or three weeks later. The period from July 
10th to the 20th is the hottest, on the average, of 
any ten days in the year. 

Correspondingly, the middle third of January 
is usually the coldest, in accordance with the old 
adage, “When the days begin to lengthen, then 
the cold begins to strengthen.” 

For like reasons the hottest part of the day is 
that about two o’clock, instead of at noon. At 
the Weather Bureau in Washington the maximum 
temperature during the recent hot wave was not 
reached one afternoon till half past five; but this 
was very exceptional. 

The ocean heats up rather more slowly than 
the land, as all seashore bathers realize. So the 
parts of the country especially under ocean 
influence exhibit this effect of heat accumulation 
more than do the interior regions. There is a 
great difference, too, between city and country in 
this respect; grass and foliage are wonderful 
radiators of heat, while brick walls and pavements 
hold it with painful persistency. 

August, contrary to all general impressions, is 
but slightly hotter, measured in mercury readings, 
than June. The later summer months are much 
more uncomfortable than the earlier ones, how- 
ever, on account of their greater humidity. 
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KNOWING HOW TO DRESS. 


FEW years ago a well-known teacher who 

had founded and carried on for many years 

a successful school for girls in one of the 

Middle States decided to retire. She looked about 
for a successor. 

Many candidates were brought to her notice. 
The place was an important one. The emoluments 
were large, no school stood higher in the esteem 
of the public, and Mrs. Blank was anxious to find 
just the right woman for the position. 

At last a lady offered to take the school who 
apparently had every qualification to carry it on 
with distinction. She was one of the most learned 
women in the country, she spoke a half-dozen 
languages, and was witty and wise in them all; 
she had a long and successful record as an 
educator. 

But Mrs. Blank, after a brief interview, declined 
to consider her as a candidate, and also refused 
to make known at the time her reasons for this 
decision. Years afterward she said to a friend: 

“There was no doubt as to her scholarship or 
her ability to teach, but her gloves were soiled 
and one shoe had lost half of the buttons. Trifles, 
you think? But they betrayed qualities which 
made her unfit to be the guide of young girls. 
The woman, whatever her ability, who does not 
respect herself enough to be clean and neat will 
never command the respect of others.” 

The applicant never knew that her slovenly 
glove and gaping shoe cost her a position of ease 
and honor for life. 

A place of trust, with a large salary, was open 
to women in one of the public departments in 
Washington several years ago. One candidate 
brought the highest recommendations, but was 
dismissed promptly by the committee who had 
the power of appointment. She was glaringly 
dressed in the extreme of the fashion, with glitter- 
ing jewels and nodding plumes. 

“We want a working woman, not a cockatoo,” 
said the chairman, after the absurdly dressed 
candidate had retired. 

Nothing shows sense or discretion more accu- 
rately in man or woman than the way in which 
they dress. If they attach just the correct impor- 
tance to their coats or gowns, they are likely also 
to estimate the other factors of life at their just 
values. 
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THE BLACK TWINS AND OTHERS. 


RAGEDIES and comedies do not have to be 
sought in such an institution as the “home” 
of the Animal Rescue League of Boston; 

they come without coaxing. Thirty-five hundred 
homeless cats and dogs were received and cared 
for by the league last summer, and almost all of 
them had histories. The past of such waifs cannot 
always be traced, of course, but the league tries to 
ascertain what becomes of them. 

Of one big black cat it is told that he wrought 
his own undoing. Deserted as he was in early 
spring, there was a keen edge on his appetite by 
the time the league found him, and generous but 
judicious feeding did not avail to remove it. 
Given to a private family, he was presently sent 
back to the home, on the ground that he “ate as 
much as a St. Bernard dog.” 

A cleverer cat, and one in harmony with the 
spirit of the institution, was “Stuffy,” which in 
spite of his name was not a glutton. Stuffy made 
an excursion from the home one day. When he 
returned he escorted a strange cat, so lean and 
ragged that Stuffy had evidently concluded that 
he ought to be adopted. The stranger was taken 
in, and after a while a good home was provided 
hin. 

To find such a home for a cat is not always easy; 
witness the case of the black twins. To be sure, 
they are now very much at home in a greenhouse, 
but they once lived in a family that included a 
three-year-old baby. The officers of the league 
use the experience of the twins to point the obvious 
moral that it is not wise or kind to expose their 
protégés to children who are “too young to be 
reasoned with.” ; 

The black twins, handsome male kittens, were 
pets of a woman who, when she broke up house- 
keeping, tried in vain to find a good mistress for 
them. Failing that, she sent them to the league, 
requesting that they be given away together. 
They were given, on trial as it were, to a family 
that already had a pet, the three-year-old afore- 
said. An officer of the league was deputed to 
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see that the cats were well treated. She made | 
three calls on them. 

On the occasion of the first call she found one of 
the twins at the top of a very tall elm-tree. At 
the foot of the tree stood the little girl, armed with 


a stick about as large as herself—a circumstance | 


that seemed to account for the position of the eat. 


The other twin was not visible. 

At the second call, one twin was in process of 
being loved to death—literally, for he was choking 
when the investigator arrived—in the arms of the 
three-year-old. The other twin was under the 
barn, and could not be induced to come farth. 

When the emissary of the league made her third 
call, she found that the ingenious infant had just 
tied a cord around one twin’s neck and begun to 
drag him about the yard, “playing cars;” but 
at this point the league took back the remnants of 
the kittens. They were alive, to be sure. Prob- 
ably the only reason why they survived was that 
there were two of them. 
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THE KING WAS DEAD. 


On the first day of August, one year ago, the 
most conspicuous new thing in Rome was a rather 
large proclamation the size of a page of a news- 
paper, appearing everywhere and arresting atten- 
tion with its heavily black-lettered head-line: 


IL SECUNDO RE D'ITALIA E MORTO. 


It was the first royal state paper of the new king, 
Victor Emmanuel I11., who thus announced that 
“The Second King of Italy is Dead.” 

In the narrow, dirty streets of the poor it 
gleamed like a poster. Sometimes it looked fresh 
and evidently was respected. In other places it | 
had been mutilated and spit upon. One came 
upon it-insistently, on the Appian Way, as well as , 
on the Corse. It seemed like his royal father’s 
passing bell. 

Tourists noted with surprise how few were the 
evidences of popular sorrow at the death of the 
sovereign. It was so different from America. 
Here and there a flag floated at half-mast, but in 
no window in any quarter of the city was there a 
display of crape. In driving about the city it was 
observable that in the shops the portraits of the 
new rulers outnumbered, on the whole, the familiar 
photographs of gray-haired Humbert and his still 
beautiful consort. 

The Roman newspapers bad a sweet, pathetic 
incident of one of the early days of the bereave- 
ment, a little story which reveals Queen Mar- 
gherita’s qualities. 
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and mounting him, the lieutenant rode back. His 
khaki uniform was soaked, and the water spurted 
from the top of his military boots at every jump | 
of his horse. Riding up to the general, he saluted 
gravely, and said: 

“I have the honor to report, sir, that the river is | 
not fordable.” | 

Lawton maintained the dignity of his position 





| for a moment only; then he burst inio a laugh in 





When the royal family formed in line for the first | 


private visit to the lying-in-state, the graceful | 
woman in widow’s weeds stepped back to yield 
precedence to her son and his wife. 


| 


“No, mother, you first,” said the younger lady, | 


with tears, and the young king also insisted. But 


the ex-queen was sweetly inflexible. She had the | 


good sense to know that the first opportunity to 
assume her future rank would be the easy one | 
to act upon. 

Rumors from Monza had it, too, that when the | 


new king endeavored to comfort his mother, it | we 


always ended in her leading him back gently to 
Queen Helena, and in being herself the consoler 
of both. 
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BETSEY, THE INTERNATIONAL GUN. 


Although the concert of the powers has shown 
almost as many phases as a kaleidoscope, perhaps 
no combinations outvied “ Betsey, the Interna- 
tional Gun,” or “The Concerted Bucket Brigade,” 
within the legation compounds during the Pekin 
siege. 

An Italian one-pound cannon had been the 
defenders’ largest gun, and the American gunner 
was far from content. One day some friendly 
Chinese dragged in an old three-pound cannon 
made m England half a century ago, which had 
been used by “Chinese” Gordon’s troops, and had 
since lain in a junk-shop. The American gunner 
and an English armorer furbished it up, mounted 
it on a pair of Italian wheels, loaded it with Chinese 
powder and pewter balls cast from Chinese candle- 
sticks, breechloading Russian shells filed down 
and fitted with a fuse, and rusty nails of cosmo- 
politan manufacture. 

Betsey’s sudden outburst disconcerted the 
besiegers, and contributed materially to the good 
spirits of the besieged, although, as one of them 
remarked, Betsey’s “sightless” condition rendered 
her destructive powers uncertain. 

A more “Concerted Bucket Brigade” than that 
of Pekin probably never fought fire. “If they 
were not missionaries and ambassadors and 
women,” commented a Chinese, “what a splendid 
fire department they would make!” Greek and 
Roman Catholic priests and nuns, British and 
American missionaries, members of every legation, 
delicately reared women, Chinese of all classes, 
passed the buckets. And what buckets! Kerosene- 
cans, water-pitchers, slop-jars, foot-baths and a 
grand array of cooking-utensils— anything that 
would hold water was pressed into service. 

With such utensils the gallant international 
brigade again and again quenched the fierce fires 
kindled to burn them out. There is no virtue like 
necessity to give unity to life and effort. 
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HE FOUND OUT. 


During one of his expeditions in the Philippines 
the late General Lawton and his staff reached the 
top of a slight eminence, and saw a river flowing 
below them. 

“Lieutenant,” said General Lawton, to one of 
his aids, “ride ahead and see if that river is 
fordable.” 

The lieutenant, Says the Chicago Journal, put 
Spurs to his horse and soon entered the river. A 
few feet from the shore the bottom shelved off 
suddenly, and the horse was soon floundering in 
deep water. The lieutenant disengaged himself 





and swam to the shore, which the horse also 
reached in a short time. 


After-a brief chase, to the amusement of the 


general and his staff, the horse was recaptured, | tion, in another minute he’ 


which the staff joined. 
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BISMARCK’S DUEL. 


That Bismarck even in his youth deserved the 
characterizing adjective which led subsequently 
to the distinguishing term, ‘‘the Iron Chancellor,” 
is manifested by a passage from “The Love-Letters 
of Bismarck,” in which he speaks of his famous 
duel with Vineke in 1852. Bismarck was the 
offending party, and the vindictiveness he con- 
fesses to does not enhance admiration for his 
character. He writes: 


Vineke wished to defer the matter for forty- | 
eight hours, which I granted. On the 25th, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, we rode to Tegel, 
to a charmin, > ed in the — by the seashore ; 
it was beautiful weather, and the birds sang so 
gaily in the sunshine that, as we entered the wood 
all sad thoughts left me; only the thought o: 
Johanna 1 had to drive from me by force, so as | 
not to be affected by it. 

It was agreed before the duel began that the 
conditions should be changed, and that there 
should be but one shot apiece, instead of four. 


Then it was sed that the whole thing should 
be as off if 1 would say I was sorry for my 
remark. 


As I could not truthfully do this, we took our 
positions, fired, and both missed. God forgive the 
grave sin that I did not at once rec ognize His 
mercy, a it I cannot deny it; when I looked through 
the s' saw my adversary standing erect, 
a feeling “of Conpgaouess prevented me from | 

me per in the general rejoicing. The modi- 

cation of the challenge annoyed me, and I would 


have ly continue the combat. But as I was 
| not the insulted party I could say nothing; it was 
all over, and all sh hands. 
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THE GREAT PITT’S LAST WORDS. 


The last words of great men are always sacredly 
treasured, and there is some reason for the belief | 
that in instances the words are polished and | 
ehanged to suit the occasion. Various dying | 
sentiments have been ascribed to the great | 
William Pitt, and Disraeli was fond of telling a 
story which he heard from an old waiter at the | 
House of Commons. 


Late one night, said the waiter to Disraeli shortly | 
after he entered Parliament, I was called out of | 
bed by a messenger in a post-chaise shouting to | 
me outside the window. 

“What is it?” I said. 

“You're to get up and dress, one pring some of 
your pork pies down to Mr. Pitt at Putney. 

So I went, and as we drove along the messenger 
told me that ho Pitt had not been able to take 

ey See , but had said, “T think I could eat one of 
Be my’s pork p ies.” 

So I was cont for post-haste. When I arrived 
Mr. Pitt had passed away. Them were his last 


ords: 
“I think I could eat one of Bellamy’s pork pies.” 
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PREPARING FOR A JOURNEY. 


Jerome K. Jerome recalls, with reverence, a 
habit of his methodical uncle who, before packing 
for a journey, always “made a list.” This was 
the system which he followed, gathered from his 
uncle’s own lips: 


Take a piece of paper, and put down on it 
everything you can possibly require. Then go 
over it, ands see that it contains nothing you can 
possibli do without. 

imagine yourself in bed. What have you got 
on? put it down, together with a 
change. get up. What do you do? Wash 
— Whatdo you wash yourself with? Soap. 

ut down soap. Go on till you have finished. 
Then take your clothes. Begin at your feet. What 
do you wear on your feet? ts, shoes, socks. 
Put them down. Work up till you get to your 
head. her re you want besides clothes? Put 
down eve 

This is t ep 


me *- ~an 


kn the old gentleman always pur- 
sued. The li st made, he would go over it qeeeey, 
to see that he had forgotten nothing. Then he 
would go over it in, and strike ou ‘everything 
was pa © ispense with. Then he woul 
lose t! 
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GATHERING CLOVES. 


Cloves are now cultivated in many of the tropical 
regions of the earth. A clove-tree begins to bear 
at the age of ten years, and continues until it 
reaches the age of seventy-five years. There are 
two crops a pared one in June and one in 
December. 


The tree is an ovengieen and grows from f 
to fifty feet high, with large oblong leaves, an 
crimson flowers at the small branches in 


clusters of from ten to twenty. tree 
the same botanical order as the ~ 

cloves, “which are the undeveloped. 
and at the ‘time of 


first white, ea light gree 
gather ing brigh ny me 
Pieces of w ite. cloth are spread under the trees 


at harvesting time, ranches are beaten 
gently with bamboo ye 2a the cloves drop. 
ey are dried in ti being tossed about 


daily until they attain the  tich gg color which 
proclaims them ready for shipment. 

In this country ‘and in England they are used 
almost wholly as a condiment, but in Franee they 
are used ty J in | = manufacture of certain 


1 mers; i, — some degree are employed in 
nae ine for their tonic a —_ 
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THE SACRED RUG IN DANGER. 


Queen Victoria was always a great stickler for 
etiquette, but in her declining years the rigor of 
the court was permitted to relax somewhat. In 
the early part of her reign she was most exacting, 
especially in that trying hour, “when, after dinner, 
the royalties stood together on the rug in front of 
the fire, a station which none durst hold but they.” 

When — —~7 9 Bulwer - Lytton first dined 
with the he strolled about the drawin 
Ren =. fecly that ber majesty whispered 4 

ion: 

“If you don’t do something to attract his atten- 
—on the rug!” 


COMPANION. 
THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


reester, Mass. 4th session begins Sept. sith. 
rane for University. Scientific School usiness 
Life. Athletics. Symnasinm. Exe ane “nt health record. 
The Rt. Rev. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, D.D., Visitor. 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head-Master. 
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GOLD MEDAL COOK BOOK 


75 Pages, 8x11 inches, contains over 1,000 care- 
fully prepared recipes. Sent free upon receipt 
of 10c in stamps to pay cost of mailing. Address 


FRE. WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Manufacturers of “GOLD MEDAL FLOUR.” 








NORT Waste 
UNI it tf 
Elocution, English. P hysi Culture taught by twelv 

| Gentqued ‘ou instructors. , > our own espec falty | 

| sani building, which is Fan | exclusively by our 

ive Wu Vate lessons £ week duri |, oncine 

yearly furni: to needy 

and full infor- 


course. ding $150 
and meriter Sean cha ca’ 
te R. L. CUMNOCK, A. M., Director, Evanston, Ill. 








Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


HIS is the last 

month cf our 

Reduced Price 
Sale. During this 
month we will 
make to order 
Suits and Skirts 
of the newest and 
most fashionable 
materials, beauti- 
fully finished, af 
one-third less 
than regular 
prices. Allof our 
materials are suit- 
able either for late 
Summer or early 
Fall wear. 

Note these great 

reductions: 


Suits, 
$16, reduced to" 


$5, reduced 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5 





Skirts, former price $6, 
$7250 Skirts reduced to $5. 
Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Re- 
juced Price List; they will be matted to you free 
upon request. If the garment which you order 
does not please, send it back. We well refund 
your uouy. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 















Positions 
‘REE. | 


Poughkeepsie, New York. | 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
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delicate biscuit, 
that give to 
a simple meal 
the tone of 
elegance. 







National Biscult 
Company. 
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EVERY BOY HIS OWN 
Tells how to make all kinds Toys, 
Steam Engines, Photo Cameras, 
Windmills, Microscopes, Electric 
Telegraphs, Telephones, Magic 
Lanterns, Aolian Harps, Boats 
from a rowboat to a schooner ; also 
Ry +t Masks, Wagons, 
Toy wand Arrow, Pop 
s Stilts Fishing Tackle, 

Traps, and many 


TOY-MAKER. 


Guns Slings 
Rabbit an 
others. All it ani 80 pial 

y can easily make hom. 200 handsome illustra- 
tions. This great book by mail, 10c., 3 for 2c. 


CLAR. CL. DEPUY, Publisher, SyracussE, N. ¥. 








the Ivory. 
a fancy wrapper, 


of the imitations. 
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he salesman may offer you a strongly- 
perfumed soap in fancy wrapper and 
box, or a white soap made to look like 

If you want perfume and 
well and good, but if you 
want pure soap, buy Ivory Soap and not one 
There is safety in Ivory 
Soap, it is so mild that even a baby’s delicate 
sKin is not harmed by it. 
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ByMargaret BE. Sangster 





OU’LL be sorry to-morrow, sorry 
For the harsh words said to-day. 

You will wish you had waited a little, 

Till the ill mood passed away. 
You will grieve for the friend you wounded, 

But you'll grieve till your heart is sore 
For the strife and sin that entered in 

When anger set wide the door. 


You'll be sorry to-morrow, sorry 
That an old face quivered and broke, 
As if a blow had struck it, 
At the hasty words you spoke. 
You'll be low in your mind to-morrow, 
That a little child with dread 
At the glance of your eye went hurrying by, 
With downcast, drooping head. 


You'll be sorry to-morrow, sorry 
That you played the cowardly part, 
That you hid in a mask of silence 
And the hypocrite’s hateful art. 
For silence is sometimes shameful, 
And born of the mean degree, 
And it creeps away at the end of the day, 
To lurk where the mean things be. 


You'll be sorry to-morrow, sorry 
For the deed that fears the light. 
Oh, why wait for the morrow 
Ere you give yourself for the right ? 
Oh, why not summon your manhood, 
Be noble and brave to-day ; 
There is grace to be had for Galahad, 
As he rides on his perilous way. 


Sorry to-morrow? Truly 
’Twere better to be content, 
And have no guilt to atone for, 
No wilful sins to repent. 
The word, the look, the action, 
By the help of God may wear 
That light of heaven, forever given 
In the hush of the answered prayer. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and the rebuking pathos of its inscription so 
moved and influenced him that he consecrated 
himself to the service of God. The young 
man was Count Zinzendorf, the founder of the 
Moravian church. C 

The benediction to the world of a noble and 
uplifting picture is but feebly measured by the 
few examples that ever attain publication. It 
can teach the ignorant, it can rebuke the immoral, 
it can inspire the devout and thoughtful—and 
it can preach the supreme truth which St. Paul 
| declared to be his only message and his last 


enthusiasm. 
® & 


A KING AND A SAILOR. 
HEN the Kiel Canal was opened, in 1895, 





Captain—now Rear-Admiral—Robley D. 

Evans commanded the armored cruiser 
New York and represented the United States. Dur- 
ing the ceremonies attendant upon the occasion 
Captain Evans’s experiences, which have recently 
| been printed in “A Sailor’s Log: Reminiscences 
|of Forty Years of Naval Life,” were peculiarly 
| interesting, meeting as he did Emperor William, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, and a number of admirals 
| of the German navy. 


On the Sunday after the arrival of the New York, 
Captain Evans attended a reception on board one 





of the German battle-ships, where he soon became 
cnenged in conversation with a captain, who spoke 
| English persooty. 

It was soon evident that the German was brilliant 
| in his profession, and the two men got into a rather | 
sharp argument. Evans did not agree with the | 
captain, whose name he had not caught, and did 

not hesitate to speak his mind; and German, 

on his part, was equally frank. Presently the 

German said that he should be glad to present 

Evans to his wife. 

After talking with the lady, whose name he did 
not catch, and finding her charming, Captain 
Evans noticed that several persons seemed to be 
waiting to speak to her, and took himself off to 
the smoking apartment. As he entered, Admiral | 
Knorr, after greeting him, said: 

“Evans, the — says you are a good fellow, | 
and he wants the emperor to know you.” | 


cai dear admiral,” eee Evans, “I haven’t 
seen the prince and don’t know him.” | 
“Well,” said Knorr, “you ought to know him; | 


a have been talking shop with him for half an 
our, and I don’t know what you have been saying 
> the princess during your conversation wit 

r , 


Captain Evans had been talking with Prince | 
Henry of Prussia and the Princess Irene without 
knowing who they w 

“Two of the most 
met,” he calls them, and 
told them exactly what I 
different things we discussed. 

On the evening of June 26th the emperor, Prince 
Henry and ten admirals aceepted an invitation to 
dine on the New York, and the following is a brief 


ere. 
delightful people I had ever | 
he s, “I certainly 
thought about the 





ILLUSIONS. 


ON rainbow painted on the summer sky,— 
A seeming arch from mountain to the main,— 
When Science put her glass unto my eye, 
Was but a sun ray in a drop of rain! 


A cloud that hung above my happy day, 
And seemed to bring the dark of night too near, 
When Heaven flashed a light across my way, 
Was but a ray of doubt within a tear! 
ALoysius CoLL. | 
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A CONSECRATED PICTURE. 


POOR Bohemian 
A gipsy girl of re-| 
markable beauty | 
was employed ‘by a Ger- 
man artist to sit for one | 
of his “studies.” In his 
studio she saw an unfin- 
ished painting of the 
crucifixion, and asked 
him who “that wicked 
man’’ was, and what he 
had done to deserve such 
a terrible punishment. 

The artist smiled at 
her ignorance, and told 
her that the man nailed 
to the cross was not 
wicked, but good above all good men in the 
world. 

From that time her interest in the story of the 
cross never ceased. She was utterly untaught, 
and it was by her questions—rather grudgingly 
answered by the painter, who had no real Chris- 
tian sympathy—that she got her first knowledge 
of the Saviour of mankind. Noting her employer’s 
lack of feeling, she said to him one day: 

“T should think you would love Him, if He 
died for you.”’ 

The remark fastened itself in the artist’s mind. 
The death of Christ had appealed to him as a 
pictorial tragedy. The divine life of Jesus had 
never touched him. ‘The ignorant Bohemian girl 
had presented the subject to him in another | 
way, and it would not let him rest till he sought 
religious counsel, and ultimately became a servant 
and a worshiper of the Crucified. 

Under the inspiration of a new love he finished 
the picture, and it was hung in the Diisseldorf 
gallery, with this inscription: ‘I did this for thee ; 
what hast thou done for Me?” 

Some time afterward he met his former model 
there, weeping in front of the painting. This 
time he could speak to her as a Christian. 

“Master,” she said, “did He die for the poor 
Bohemians, too?” 

“ Yes.” 

And the Man of Galilee had one disciple more. 

A few months later, dying in a gipsy camp not 
far from the city, the girl sent for the artist and 
thanked him. 

“T am going to Him now,” she said. 
Him, and I know He loves me.”’ 

Years afterward a frivolous young nobleman 





COUNT ZINZENDORF. 


“T love 


| graciously. 
{erew anc 


| em 


| we went through the gun-deck and out on the 
| to close all water-tight doors. 


account of their greeting in Admiral Evans’s own 


words: 

“When the emperor came on board I had the 
men and officers massed aft on the superstructure 
and in the gangways, and as soon as Admiral 
Kirkland had weleomed him I made a short 
speech, reciting that we had the champion twelve- 
oared cutter of the American navy, and asked on 
the Fra of my crew the honor of naming her after 
his daughter, Victoria Louisa. 

“He was really touched by the compliment 
and taking my hand, granted my request most 

As soon as I could I turned to the 
called for three cheers for Victoria 
Louisa, and then three cheers and a tiger for the 
ror. I don’t think he ever heard such cheers 
before. It was a very pretty episode, and gave 
our dinner a good start. 

“At one o’clock in the morning the emperor 
expressed a desire to visit and inspect the engine- 
room; and so we did. He looked into every hole 
and corner, and even had us disconnect one of 
the engines, marking time on us himself. Then 
forecastie, where he asked how long it would take 

“I replied that in the daytime we could do it in 
thirty seconds, but at night it required about two 
minutes. To my surprise, he asked if I would 
mind doing it for him, Of course I had to sa 

es; but when I tried to blow the siren, the signa 
close water-tight doors, there wasn’t steam 
enough, and the blessed thing wouldn’t blow. | 
The emperor thought he had me, and said: 

“*Now, you see, captain, you can’t close your 
bulkheads.’ 

“But he did not know everything. I said: ‘You | 
will see in a moment, sir,’ and I touched one of 
the general alarm beils, which call all hands to 
quarters, and in a few seconds the men were 
swarming up like rats. The emperor took the 
time himself, and in one minute and a half the 
entire ship was ready for action, with all water- 
tight doors closed!” 

' Admiral Evans found the German Emperor the 
most companionable and magnetic of men. 

“He knows more about more different things 
than any other man I have ever met. hen I 
was in Kiel my band was playing music composed 
by him, and on my cabin table was a book of 
— written by him. He was the head and 

ront of the finest army in the world, and at the 
same time was giving his personal attention to 
what must some day be reckoned one of the leading 


navies. 

“The Kiel Canal was of his creation, and his 
engineers told me that he was familiar with all its 
details, as well as with those of bridge-building in 
a large sense. farmers informed me that 
he could instruct them in their business, and I 
personally saw him manceuver a fleet at sea in a 
most creditable manner. 

“After luncheon at the palace one day, during 
a very interesting conversation, he described to 
me our first le-ship, the Indiana, whieh I 
afterward commanded, and his knowledge of her 
construction and details of armor and Ss was 
perfect. He seemed to have the same y ete] 
of all foreign ships. When I gave him a Smithfield 
for her, he even knew where Smithfield 


is!” 

This may seem versatility with a vengeance, 
but it must be remembered that the man who thus 
sums up the emperor has been forty years afloat, 
and has met in that time many men and some 
monarchs. His opinion, therefore, may be taken 
as authoritative. 





- 
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MULES IN WARFARE. 


HE Cuban and Boer Wars have entirely 
changed the status of the mule. The con- 
tinued demand for army mules in the West- 

ern markets has almost doubled their price. A 
few years ago a velvety-eared, high-kicking, 
sixteen-hand mule could be bought for seventy-five 
dollars. Now a Western farmer will not look at 
less than one hundred and thirty-five dollars for a 
sound mule, and almost any specimen will fetch 
a hundred. 


Since the occupation of Manila ten thousand 
mules have been shipped to the Philippines alone, 





looked on the same picture, and the study of it 


| bank checks, some money. 





nm sent to 


and nearly three times as many have 


Cuba and Porto Rico. English buyers have drained 
the Omaha and St. Louis markets since the begin- 
ning of the Boer War. The value of the mule in 
warfare has been well expressed by an eminent 
officer of the Philippine army, who revised the 
proverb about heaven’s giving the vessety to the 
side with the best guns so as to make it read: 
“Heaven gives the victory to the army with the 
most mules.” 

Army officials expended more thought over the 
transporting of mules to the Philippines than over 
the carrying of troops. Until recently nobody had 
any idea that a mule could stand on his sea legs 
during a verage of forty-one days, and trot down 
a gangplan n better condition than when he 
ae up. The American mule has achieved 


Ss. 
It has been discovered, says a dally pe r, that 
between the Filipino, the Cuban, the Mexican and 
the mule there is a subtle sympathy. Any of these 
people can take a mule so worn out that he will 
show no resentment when an American soldier 
tickles his heels, pet him a little, and talk to him 
in his own jargon, then jump on his back and ride 
him a hundred miles. 

Mules furnish the propelling power for all army 
vehicles. A mule is a fine pack-animal, and in his 
ability to do without water he rivals the camel. 
He is the t¢ of roughness. He will do more 
work than a horse, and live on a third less food. 
His ears are not big for nothing. He is as watchful 
as a cat. Any unusual sound wakens him. He 
can tell the tread of an enemy at any hour of the 
day or night, and is not bashful about lifting up 
his voice and warning his superior officers. 

“A mule will speak out and tell you about a 
thousand things that a horse would let pass with- 
out saying a word,” says an old army man. “ 
is a better sentry than the average man.” 

A mule can discover water two miles off, and 
he always speaks up and tells his driver about it. 





He 


| Nothing short of an earthquake will cause a mule 
|to run away. The soi 


of battle has neither 
or nor charm for him. He stays where you 
put him, and he raises the white flag never. 





OW when the grove is stifled to the core, 
And all the parchéd grass is summer-killed, 

I think of vehement March and how she filled 
These arid roadsides with a murmurous pour 
Of rushing streams from an exhaustless store. 

This breathless air, to tropic slumber stilled, 

Recalls those early passionate winds that thrilled 
The spirit, blending with the water’s roar. 


| Just as in rich and dusty-leavéd age, 


The soul goes back to brood on swelling buds 
Of hope, desire and dream in childhood’s clime, 


| So I turn backward to the spring-lit page, 


And hear with freshening heart the deep-voiced 


fl ’ 
That to the winds give their melodious rime. 


O 


containing money, and also something more valu- 
able than money. The finder could not have been 
blamed if he had had some after regrets over it. 
For even a man who was not a thief by nature 
eould hardly remember, without a pang, that he 
might not keep a treasure so sacred as to set the 
heart beating. 
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A LUCKY FIND. 


N HORSEBACK,” a little book of South- 
ern travel, by the late Charles Dudley 


| certa 





Warner, describes the loss of a purse | 


| 
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boundaries are submerged; some of them match 
anything from the “‘Peterkins,” or comic opera. 

ne year a passenger steamer found itself 
aground in a rice-field far from the river-bank, 
and the water fast subsiding. The rice-farmer 
raged, talked of trespass and ground rent, forbade 
any injury to his property by seach Seine, and 
finally forced the ship-owners to buy the field as a 
storage-place for the vessel until the next year’s 
flood should release it. Then the river rose ina 
sudden and unparalleled after-flood, and floated 
away the impounded ship. 

Meanwhile a war-junk, which had been sent for 
to = the riotous people, ran aground in another 
field while seeking the besie; ship, and the mad 
country folk, cheated of their winter prey and 
profitseset upon the dread engine of war with 
pitchforks, drove off the braves and the com- 
mander of the battle-ship, looted the junk of every 
portable object, and made winter fuel of its timbers. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER. 


IR EDWARD MALET, in his book on the 
Levant, says that he once made a little 
excursion from Scyra to the island of Khio, 

where, in a monastery, there was a celebrated 
picture. On his way back he had a glimpse of 
human nature as it inhabits the form of the Greek. 


As I was yo board a very smart-looking 
Greek came up me, and asked if I would give 
him a passage. 

“If you are not afraid,” said I. “It is very 


rough. 

“Oh,” said he, with a laugh, “I ama sailor. The 
sea has no terrors for those who live on it.” 

He told me, as he stepped lightly on board, that 
his name was Dimitri. 

y craft was a small one with a lateen sail. 
The wind continued to rise, and in two hours it 
was blowing a hurricane. We rode the waves 
jauntily, but the motion was such that we could 
only be on the small after-deck, and hold on. 

I propped myself against a coil of rope, with 
Dimitri by my side, and he crept closer and closer 
to me. e could not make Scyra without tacking 
and as we went about we nearly capsized. Dimitri 
put his arms about me, and lay with his head upon 


my breast. 
‘Dimitri, look » | 
He did so, and 


tears. 

“Why, man, what is it?” 

“Ah,” said he, “it is all very well for you! You 
are not a sailor. You do not know the danger.” 

“Nonsense! See how she rides the waves!” 

“Yes,” said he, “but we must tack again pres- 
ently, and then again, and the third time we shall 

inly go over. And I was to have been mar- 
ried to-morrow. That is why Lasked tocome. No 
other boat would leave Khio.” 

He laid his head upon my breast again, and 
sobbed as if his heart would break. 

I spoke such words of comfort as I could, but 
they were of no avail, until a steam tug hove in 
sight. It had been sent to look for me by our 
consul at — It bore down upon us and threw 
us a rope, which we made fast. 

Dimitri relaxed his hold and dried his tears; 
and when he step upon the quay, it was with 
the grand air of one who holds himself superior to 
danger, whether by sea or land. 


{” 


‘saw that his eyes were full of 
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EASY LESSONS IN CITY LIFE. 
HEN Moses K. Armstrong was elected 
delegate to Congress from the Territory 


W of Dakota, he made an experimental 
trip to Washington to accustom himself to metro- 
politan ways. In “The Early Empire-Builders of 
the Great West” he hunorously describes some 
of his first day’s experiences in an Eastern city. 


Down at the corner of the next block I heard an 
auctioneer crying out, “Going for fifty cents!” I 


It was discovered that a man named David | struck straight for his voice, and as I entered the 
Thomas had ridden that morning toward Bakers- | room, he caught my eye and nodded his head. 


ville, where the travellers returned to search for 

their missing pepe. If he had 

money they would see it again, for he was an 
honest man. At the little hotel they met him. 

“T discovered,” said the owner of the money, 
“that I lost my purse just after "> you.” 

“What sort of a pocketbook was it? 
Mr. Thomas. 

He had‘taken up his position on the sidewalk, 
conscious of the dignity of the occasion. 

“Tt was of crocodile skin, or an imitation, and 
about so large.” 

‘What was in it?’’ 

“Various things. Some specimens of mica, some 
else?” 

Otograph. Oh, and something that I 
resume is not in another pocketbook in North 
arolina. In an envelope, a lock of George 

Washington’s hair.” 

Here there was a sensation mingled with incre- 
auiy 

“How much money was in it?” 

“That I can’t say, exactly. I remember four 
eter ¥en notes and a roll of small bills. 
Something over a hundred dollars.” 

“Ts that the pocketbook ?” asked David Thomas, 
slowly pulling the loved and lost out of his trousers 
pest. 

“Tt is.” 

nd be willing to take your oath on it?” 

oe es. ” 


‘Well, I guess there ain’t so much money in it. 
You can count it.” 

Here he handed it over. 

“There hain’t been nothing taken out. I can’t 
read, but my friend here counted it over, and he 
says there ain’t so much as that.” 

here was intense interest in the result of the 
counting. One hundred and ten dollars! The 
owner paid liberally for the return of his property, 
and in doing so, ventured on a little speech, 
a 3 2 
“Is 


“Anythin 
“Yes, a fi 


© away with a high opinion of the 
honesty of Mitchell County.” 

“Oh, he lives in Yancey!” cried two or three 
voices, and then there was a great laugh. 
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FREAKS OF THE YANGTZE. 


T@ Yangtze, the great muddy river of 
China, is one of the greatest of rivers, and 
its valley is the must densely populated and 
closely cultivated river-basin on the globe. It 
crosses the whole empire in its three-thousand- 
mile course to the sea. The Yangtze has a 
different name in almost every province, and pours 
@ flood of diluted mud through half its valley, 
tingeing the ocean for more than a hundred miles 
offshore. In “China: The Long-Lived Empire,” 
Tirs. Scidmore describes many interesting features 
of this most interesting stream. ; 
When the snows melt in Tibet and the monsoon 


urs its annual flood on the water-shed, the 
angtze rises eighty or one hundred feet at 


Chungking, seventy or oor feet at Ichang, and 
forty or fifty feet at Hankau, sweeping ina fierce 
fi from June to October, and then falling as 


rapidly as a foot a day. 
trange things happen along this “river of 
fragrant tea-fields” when all the landmarks and 


| 


found the | cried out: 


” asked | to myself, “Sold and gone!” and I 


| 
| 
| 





I returned the compliment. At that moment he 


I paid the 
money and left the prize on the counter. I skip) 
out and walked slowly down the street, mutte ¥ 
have not noddec 
~~ head at a man since I made that bargain. 

eing a single man, I felt a little blue over that 
purchase, so I pushed on through the rain up the 
avenue, and soon met a bootblack who offered me 
a shine for ten cents. I poked my foot out to him. 
He pulled his artist-brush, looked at me and said: 

“Boss, you looks like one o’ dem Congressmen. 
Chuck down de cash befo’ I spit on your boots; 
we don’t trust dem M. C. fellers.” 

I paid him the dime, and he blacked one boot, 
and then asked if I wanted the other polished, 
—_ that his price was ten cents a foot. 

y this time I began to get mad, and I turned 
from Sambo, and walked ST aaa on with one boot 
black and the other brindle. brindle foot at 
last attracted so much attention that I stepped the 
other into the mud to make a match. 
| this story were not reconciled by their own 

absurdity, they at least furnished amusement 
for others. 


They had been engaged, but had quarreled, and 
were proud to make up. Both were anxious 
to have oe believe that they had entirely 
forgotten each other. 

e called at her home one day to see her father— 
on business, of course. She answered the door- 


ll. 

Said he: “Ah, Miss Jepkin, I believe. Is your 
father in?” 

“No, sir,” she replied, “father is not in at 
present. you wish to see him personally?” 

“I do,” he answered, feeling that she was yield- 
ing, “on very particular personal business,” and 
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A WOMAN’S LAST WORD. 
F the two young people of whom Answers tells 


he turned proudly to go away. 

“| beg your pardon,” she cried after him, as he 
reach he lowest step, “but who shall I say 
called?” 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Runagate. 2. Fieadions, 3. Sidelong. 4. 
Dishonor. 5. Changeable. 6. Nightingales. 


2. Pear, peach, , mango, date, prune, fig, 
nectarine, a eal , lemon, orange. 


3. THEY LESS 
HOME EDNA 
EMMA SNOW 
YEARINGSAWS 
ITALY 
NADIR 
GLIDE 
NETS YRENAVE 
EBRO ABET 
TRIO VEIN 
SOON ETNA 
4. Re-i-gn, ca-n-al, ar-d-or, am-e-nd, pa-p-r, 
gu-e-st, mo-n-ey, la-d-le, bl-e-at, ca-n-on, fa-c-et. 
-e-sh—independence. 


5. Plumber, summer; daisy, lazy; battle, rattle ; 
wagon, flagon. 
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HOW'S ANY ONE TO KNOW? 
By Eleanor Woodbridge. 


Two little blue jean overalls, 
Two straw hats, ’mazing wide. 
Two rakes, two hoes, two shovels, 
Two gardens side by side. 


which took his father to town, and the 
greater excitement of meeting him in 
the afternoon, perhaps bringing some- 
thing from the city. Oftener than not 
it proved to be visitors, but there was 
always the possibility that it might be 
candy. 

The squirrels, too, were always call- 
ing Tom to see their races in the woods, 
and just around the point was a bed 
of wild strawberries to be looked after. 

» Between times there was Helen, who 
was only three; but she did very well 
when there was no one else, and on rainy days 
| Tom found it more pleasant to play with her 
| than he cared to own, even taking kindly to dolls, 
| when he was sure no one would see him. 
| So the days were very full, and Tom and the 
| four’s were almost strangers when, one morning, 
| Uncle Jack made the startling statement that 


the pig was learning the multiplication table! 


Two Bile Geengiy, oty Ht Bret, In all his seven years Tom had never heard 


At last quite friendly-wise. ; RA 
A little conversation, | anything so surprising. The pig had never been 
And a pretty big surprise. an object of much interest to him. A few 


“What’s your name, little boy?” they ask 
Each of the other, shy. 

“Me? Why, I’m just a little girl!” 
“You are? Why, so am I!” 


days later Uncle Jack said that the pig was 
almost through the four’s, and showed Tom a 
most convincing picture of his pigship sitting up, 
| holding a book. That day Tom was seen with 
® © | his arithmetic, and a short time after, when his 
|uncle said the pig could not remember four 
TOM AND THE PIG. | times eight, Tom promptly gave the right 
answer. 
By Jennie Wells Matthews. Just how much Tom believed in the education 
M had just come to the four’s of the | of the pig I do not know. He said he did not 
multiplication tables when he went into | believe it at all, and it is true that Uncle Jack was 
the country for the summer. The one’s, | a grave-faced joker; but it is true, too, that Tom 
two’s and three’s were old familiar friends, and | learned the four’s and was through the eight’s 
he promised to know the four’s very soon; but | before it was tinte to go back to town. And once 
somehow his acquaintance with them did not | he was seen standing close to the pigsty listening 
progress very rapidly. There were so many | to the pig’s grunting recitation of “Ugh, ugh, 
more important things to do—things that could | ugh, ugh, ugh!”” which Uncle Jack said meant, 
not wait. There was wading in the lake, and | “Four times one are four.” 
the beach must be searched daily for shells and | 
pretty stones, and when the wind blew hard it 
took all one’s time to watch the waves trying to 
dimb over the high rocks on the point, to say 
nothing of the great days when he went fishing By Mary E. Q. Brush. 
with papa; but these were all too infrequent,| *Manda was perched up on the stone wall, a 
for papa’s friends were pretty sure to be there, piece of johnny-cake in one hand and a raw turnip 
and then there was no room in the boat for Tom. | in the other. 
There was the morning drive, past fields| The yellow leaves of the big elm came flutter- 
crowded with buttercups and daisies, to the train | ing down around her. There was a sweet smell 
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TWO BITS OF FUN. 





HHILDREN’S- 
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of ripened grapes from the wild vine near 
her. The air was warm and mellow and . 
full of September haze. It was very still, a 
only now and then one heard ripples of 
laughter and the sharp click of balls and a 
mallets. V4 

“Do you see ’em?” said ’Manda’s twin 
sister, ’Melia, reaching up so that her 
freckled forehead was on a level with the 
stone wall. Poor ’Melia couldn’t climb up 
because she had a stone bruise on her foot, 2 aie: 
and it hurt her to put her toe in the crevices ae 
of the wall. re 

“Yes,” replied "Manda, peering through the 
yellow leaves. “’Lizabeth Edwards has got| went into the house for a new spool, ‘“thome- 
a croquet-party. More’n a dozen there! The | made games are the nicest, after all. One has 
girls have got on white dresses, and the boys | two bits of fun with them! The first is the 
have velvet jackets and ruffles on their shirt-| making them and the second is playing them!” 
waists.” 

“TI don’t see why she didn’t invite us!’”’ said | 
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’Melia, pettishly. 
“?Cause we’re poor and our mother takes in | 
washing and our best dresses are only ging- | 
hams,” soberly. | 

**We can play croquet real well, though! My, 
don’t I wish we had a set?” 

"Manda took another bite of her turnip, | 
crunched it between her even white teeth, and | 
then said, earnestly, as she scrambled down from 
the wall: 

“T say, "Melia! Let’s make one!” 

“How ed 

“Oh, you’ll see!’ 

And pretty soon slower-witted ’Melia “saw.”’ 

Stout, yellow willow stems, with leaves stripped 
off, were bent hoop-like for the arches ; for mallets 
’Manda begged two large spools from mother, 
and long sticks made handles for them. Two 
sticks with strips of red, green, blue, black, 
orange, purple and white wound around them 
served nicely for stakes; while as for balls, 
what was better than the little hard apples, 
the windfalls scattered on the orchard mas? | 
*Manda took a red Spitzenburg and ’Melia a | 
bright Rhode Island greening. And whenever | 
the “balls” were smashed by lusty blows, it was 
easy enough to get more. 

Such a jolly game as they had! It was so 
funny that the girls never quarreled a bit—and 
I’m afraid I can’t say that of the young folks 
over in Judge Edwards’s yard. 





“T tell you what, mother,”’ said Manda, as she 


FIVE LITTLE SISTERS. 
By Woodson St. George. 


We are little sisters five 

That in any climate thrive. 
Everywhere at home are we, 
On the land and on the sea. 
Wheresoe’er is human speech 
There our little voices reach. 
Every moment, night and morn, 
We are dying, we are born. 
Well you know us, little man; 
Guess our names now, if you can, 
For you never speak a word 
That one of us is not heard, 
And our gentle voices meet 

In each sentence you repeat. 
A, E, I, and O and U, 

Little sister vowels true! 
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DuRInG Harold’s first day at the kindergar- 
ten the room became cool, and the teacher sent 
him to find out whether any heat was coming in 
at the register. “Yes, teacher,’ said Harold, as 
he spread his tiny hands to the draft, “‘there’s 
lots of heat coming in, but it’s all cold !’’ 


& ¢ 


A LITTLE girl heard some one speaking of 
dying one day, and said, “Well, I hope when I 
die I will go to heaven in the morning, so I will 
have time to look around before night.” 





















was a Goose 
Who said, ‘“What’s the use 
Of a cabriolet? 
I’ll give it away.’’ 
Generous Goose! 





















was an Auk 
Who went for a walk; 
He chatted and smiled 
With a dog and a child. 
Affable Auk ! 


was a Bear 
Who sat on a chair; 
But his size was so great 
The chair broke with his 
weight. 
Burly old Bear! 




















Who chastised ,her chicks. 
She whipped them with 

rods 
And beat them with sticks. 
Horrible Hen! 
















‘| was an Ibex 

Who hated his school ; 

He missed all his lessons 

And grew up a fool. 
Ignorant Ibex ! 


was a Cow 
Who didn’t know how 
To make muffins for tea, 
So she ran up a tree. 
Comical Cow! 









was a Jay 

Who was merry and gay; 

He would banter and joke 

Whenever he spoke. 
Jocular Jay ! 


was a Deer 

Who studied a year. 

He learned how to spell 
R\ And to write very well. 
Diligent Deer! 

































was a Kite 
Who flew in the night, 
And brought watches and 
wigs 
To poor little pigs. 
Kind-hearted Kite! 


was an Eel 
Who tried to conceal 
His sinuous shape 
By a ruffled silk cape 
Elegant Eel! 


was a Lamb 
Who wanted to know 
If he went half a mile 
How far he would go. 
Ludicrous Lamb! 








Who hid in a bog, 

For he feared that a bat 

Would fly off with his hat. 
Fanciful Frog! 


was a Mink 
Whose favorite drink 
Was oil and cologne, 


Which he stirred with a 
bone. 
Marvelous Mink! 


was a Newt 
Who played on the flute ; 
Each evening he’d spend 
With a different friend. 
Neighborly Newt! 





Who wore a red cowl; 

He had riches untold 

And a coach made of gold. 
Opulent Owl! 









ji was a Pig 

Who rode in a gig. 

The obsequious crowd 

Saluted and bowed. 
Popular Pig! 









was a Quail 
Who wanted to sail, 
But he said he forgot 
To buy him a yacht. 
Quizzical Quail! 


}was a Rat 

Who determined to chat 

With the pope in his home, 

So he started for Rome. 
Resolute Rat! 





was a Snipe 
Who smoked a long pipe, 
And offered stewed plums 
To all of his chums. 
Sociable Snipe! 








































was a Toad 
Who carried a load 
Of plasters and pills, 
For he feared many ills. 
Timorous Toad! 














was a Unicorn 
Happy and glad; 
But he broke his best tea- 
set, 
And that made him sad. 
Unhappy Unicorn! 








was a Viper 
4 Dressed neatly in white. 
When any one called 
He was kind and polite. 
Virtuous Viper! 













was a Worm 
Who was old and infirm; 
Afflicted with gout, 
He hobbled about. 
Wobegone Worm! 







was a Xerus 
With a long tail; 
He carried his luncheon 
To school in a pail. 
Excellent Xerus! 































was a Yak 

Who painted a plaque 

With scrupulous care 

To sell at a fair. 
Yellowish Yak! 


was a Zebra, 

Striped black and white; 
He studied all day, 

And he studied all night, 


a: 2 Zealous old Zebra! 
= * 
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C URRE NT- EVENTS | 

Two GREAT STRIKES.—J uly 13th the pore 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin-| 
Workers ordered a strike in all the sheet-steel, | 
steel-hoop and tin-plate plants of the United 
States Steel Corporation. More than 50,000 men | 
went out. July 16th the stationary firemen in the 
Pennsylvania anthracite coal-fields struck. Many 
large collieries shut down, and about 100,000 men 
were thrown out of work. The steel-workers 
demanded the union seale for non-union mills ; 
the firemen. struck for eight-hour day without | 
reduced wages. } 





Civi, GOVERNMENT IN THE PHILIP-| 
PINES.—The administration of the Philippine | 
Islands was formally transferred, July 4th, from | 
the military to the civil authorities, and Judge | 
‘Taft, president of the Philippine Commission, 
was inaugurated civil governor with impressive | 
ceremonies. At the same time General Chaffee | 
succeeded General MacArthur as military gov- | 
ernor, and General MacArthur embarked for | 
Nagasaki, on his return to the United States. | 
Of 43 provinces in the Philippines, 27 have been | 
organized, and insurrection exists in only five. | 
Governor Taft announced that the insular treas- 
ury has a balance of nearly $4,000,000, and an | 
annual income of about $10,000,000. Governor | 
‘Taft’s four associates on the commission have | 
been made heads of departments, and on Septem- | 
ber ist the commission is to be enlarged by the 
addition of three native members. 


FREE TRADE WitrH Porto Rico.— The 
Porto Rican Legislative Assembly met July 4th, 
and passed a resolution declaring that a sufficient 
revenue had been provided from local taxation to 
support the island government, and asking Pres- 
ident McKinley, under the authority conferred 
by the act of Congress organizing Porto Rico, to 
abolish the tariff established by that act, and to 
proclaim free trade between Porto Rico and the | 
United States. ‘The Assembly asked further | 
that. the proclamation be issued July 25th, that | 
being a legal holiday in Porto Rico, to commem- | 
orate the coming of the American flag. 





- | 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. — 
The annual convention of the Young People’s 
Societies of Christian Endeavor, held at Cincin- 
nati July 6-10, was largely attended. It cele- 
brated the completion of 20 years of activity. | 
‘Ten years ago there were 16,274 societies in this 
and other countries. Now there are 61,427. | 
The membership, which was nearly 1,000,000 ten | 
years ago, is now nearly 4,000,000. An interest- 
ing feature of the convention was the presentation 
of a memorial, on behalf of the Congregational 
societies, to Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., the 
founder and head of the organization. 


Crop Prosprects.—The government’s July 
crop report confirms the favorable estimates of | 
the wheat crop embodied in the June report. | 
The condition both of winter and spring wheat 
improved during the month, and for both com- 
bined reached 91.1, as against 69.8 on July 1, | 
1900. These returns give promise of the largest | 
wheat harvest ever known. The acreage of corn 
is less than last year, and the condition of the 
crop less forward, Intense heat, long continued, | 
has affected corn injuriously in some sections 
since these returns were collected; but corn is a | 
crop which endures a good deal of heat without 
damage, and the injury from this cause may have 
been exaggerated for speculative reasons. 

Tue TURKISH INDEMNITY PAtp.— The 
persistent pressure by the representatives of 
the United States at Constantinople for several 
years, for the payment of the indemnity claimed 
for the destruction of missionary and other 
property in Asia Minor during 
the Armenian massacres of five 
or six years ago, has secured 
the desired result. The State 
Department has received the 
money, $95,000, and will ap- 
portion it among the claimants. 


RECENT. DEATHS. — John 
Fiske of Cambridge, the distin- 
guished historian, and writer 
and lecturer on philosophical 
subjects, died July 4th, aged 
59. —— William James Stillman, artist, art 
critic, journalist and author, died July 6th, 
aged 73.—Prince von Hohenlohe, the eminent 
German statesman, chancellor of the German 
Empire from 1894 to 1900, 
died July 5th, aged 82. 
Charles Nordhoff, agreeably 
known as a journalist, and 
author of books for young 
people and others, died July 
14th, aged 71.—— Frederico 
Errazuriz, President of Chile, 
is dead at the age of 51. He 
had nearly ended histerm. His 
successor, Jerman Riesco, was 
elected June 25th.—Gen. Daniel Butterfield, 
who served with distinction through the Civil 
War and was brevetted major-general, U.S. A., 
for gallant conduct, died July 17th, aged 69. 
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Are You Interested 


ma ~~ Will easier and with 
a less care than any 
| — other known kite. 


THE YOUTH'S 






in RIFLE SHOOTING ? 


If so, send for STEVENS RIFLE CONTEST CoxDITIONS 
to J. Rovens Arms and Tool Company, Box 38, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


A FLYING MACHINE 


AT LAST. 
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= A Marvel of Simplicity. 
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" Made from . colored 
fiber paper. Fold like 
po tip ag te for pocket. 

y 


Can be sent among clouds with ordinary spool 
cotton. Size 22 x 14x 14. Mailed prepaid to any 


address in the United 

States or Canada for 10c., 3 for 25c. 
Send coin or 2-cent stam > A tandem of kites, the 

delight of young andol Agents wanted everywhere. 
ZIMMERMAN FLYING MACHINE CO., 

Patentees and Sole Mfrs. Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 




















For Well People. 


An Easy Way to Keep Well. 





| subject. 
‘never had a serious illness, and at the same time 


| after each meal, and I attribute my robust health 


It is easy to keep well if we would only observe 
each day a few simple rules of health. 

The all important thing is to keep the stomach 
right, and to do this it is not necessary to diet 
or to follow a set rule or bill of fare. Such pam- 
pering simply makes a capricious appetite and a 
| feeling that certain favorite articles of food must 
be avoided. 





Prof. Wiechold gives pretty good advice on this 
He says: “I am 68 years old and have 


my life has been largely an indoor one, but I early 
discovered that the way to keep healthy was 
to keep a healthy stomach, not by eating bran 
crackers or dieting of any sort; on the contrary, 
I always eat what my appetite craves, but for the 
past eight years I have made it a daily practice 
to take one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 


for a man of my age to the regular daily use of 
Stuart’s Tablets. 

“My physician first advised me to use them, 
because he said they were perfectly harmless and 
were not a secret patent medicine, but coritained 
only the natural digestives, peptones and diastase, 





and after using them a few weeks I have never 
ceased to thank him for his advice. 

“I honestly believe the habit of taking Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets after meals is the real health | 
habit, because their use brings health to the sick | 
and ailing and preserves health to the well and | 
strong.” 

Men and women past fifty years of age need | 
a safe digestive after meals to insure a perfeet 
digestion and to ward off disease, and the safest, | 
best-known and most widely used is Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

They are found in every well-regulated house- | 
hold from Maine to California, and in Great Britain | 
and Australia are rapidly pushing their way into 
popular favor. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, | 
full-sized packages at 50 cents, and for a weak 
stomach a fifty-cent package will often do fifty 
dollars’ worth of good. 
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THE FINEST 


S.iInG SHOT 9 
EVER MADE 
ONE PAIR, - ({5c. 
TWO PAIRS, 25c. 
ONE DOZEN PAIRS, $!.25 


CLUB RATE 
SENT POST PAID UPON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE IN COIN. ADDRESS 
The GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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SAY that 


DIXON’S 


Cycle Chain Graphite 
and Graphitoleo, 


used on cycle chains, bear- 
ings or coaster brakes, re- 
duces friction to a minimum. 

Nothing will make _ your 
wheel run so easily. en 
not obtainable will send sam- 
ple for 10 cents. Don’t fail 
to try it. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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SHAVING 
SOAP 


WILLIAM 


These Faces Show 
the difference between Wil- 
* liams’ Shaving Soap and other 
kinds. The lather of most 
soaps is thin and watery, and 
as soon as it is applied to 
the face begins to evap- 
orate. It appears 
full of little pin- 
holes (see face 
No. 1); the skin 
becomes hard and 
dry, the face burns 
and itches; it’s torture to 
shave with such soap. 

The lather of Williams’ 
soap is always thick, moist 
and creamy (see face No. 
2); it softens the beard, 
makes the skin soft, plia- 
ble and velvety, and ren- 
ders shaving easy and 
agreeable. 


No. 1. 
Williams’ soap is the only kind that 
*¢Won’t Dry on the Face.’’ 
Only firm in the world making a specialty of 


No. 2. 


Shaving Soaps. So_p EvERYwHERE. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON. PARIS. DRESDEN. SYDNEY. 
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E offer a Hair Clipper of an improved type, best quality 
steel blades, handsomely nickeled. 


Improved Toilet 
Hair Clipper. 





Special Price 
75c., post-paid. 


It is so easily oper- 


ated that even boys and girls can easily cut one another’s 


hair. 
into their own pockets ? 


Why not let them do it, and 


ut the money thus saved 


The publishers of THE COMPANION 


have purchased the Hair Clippers in large numbers, and so give 


its subscribers the benefit of the reduced price. 
ago a pair of Hair Clippers as good as these cost $4.00. 


One pair Toilet Hair Clippers given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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New LIGHT ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
Prof. Hugo de Vries, the well-known Dutch 
botanist and biologist, is credited with a “‘momen- 
tous discovery” concerning the origin of species 
among plants. Briefly stated, his observations 
indicate that new species appear suddenly by 
mutation, never as the outcome of a progressive 
variation. He avers that he has been able, for 
the first time, to watch the formation and devel- 
opment of new species. A reviewer of his work 
in the English scientific journal, Natwre, says: 





“The facts are so striking and convincing that 
an outsider, like the reviewer, cannot but feel 
that a new period in the theories of the origin of 


species and of evolution has been inaugurated.”’ 


MicroBE Lamps.—Prof. Raphael Dubois, 
of the University of Lyons, has produced some of 
the most curious lamps ever imagined, by culti- 
vating luminous marine microbes in a liquid 
medium contained in 
little glass vessels. Ifa 
few of these living lamps 
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arearranged about a bust 
in a dark room, the bust 


and photographs can be | 
taken of it. The actinic | 
power of the light is, 
nevertheless, so feeble 
that several hours’ ex- 
posure is needed. With another form of lamp, 
filled with phosphorescent bacteria, enough light 
is obtained to render a printed page easily legible. 





CoLp WINTERS AND Hor SumMMERsS.—Dr. 
O. L. Fassig in the Monthly Weather Review 
shows, as the result of an investigation of records 
extending from 1817 to the present time, that 
neither exceptionally warm nor exceptionally 
cold summers have any more relation to the 
succeeding winter temperatures than normal 
summers have, and that, broadly speaking, there 
is no regular alternation, or period, in atmospheric 
temperatures. The investigation was undertaken 
with a view of testing the soundness of such 
popular beliefs as that an extremely hot summer | 
precedes a cold winter. 

NATURE’S CLAY ImaGes.—In the clay-beds 
of the valley of the Connecticut ate found | 





wonderful and beautiful concretions, specimens 
: of which, sent to England, 

excited the interest of the | 
Royal Society as long ago 

as 1670. Mr. J. M. Arms | 
Sheldon, who has written a 

book about them, says that 

the concretions appear in 

four principal types: disk- | 
shaped, cylindrical, botry- 
oidal (resembling grape- 
clusters), and imitations of animal forms. The 
latter are the most striking, the forms imitated | 
including fishes, birds, ant-eaters, elephants, | 
dogs, babies’ feet, and so forth. A remarkable | 
fact is that each clay-bed has a form of con- | 
cretion peculiar to itself, and the principal types | 
are never found intermingled in the same bed. | 
The beds are composed of stratified, river-drift | 
clays, or “Champlain’’ clays. 








THE WoORLD’s BEst SHIP TIMBER. — Some } 
of, the most useful products of our planet are | 
confined to small areas of its surface, situated at | 
a great distance from the main centers of popu- | 
lation and industry. India-rubber is one of | 
these, and according to a report from Consul- | 
General King at Bangkok, teak, the most 
valuable ship timber in existence, is another. 
Extensive teak forests, he says, are restricted to 
Burma, Siam and Cochin-China. There are 
only three ports in the world from which teak is 
exported: Rangoon, Moulmein and Bangkok. It 
is a beautiful dark-colored wood, taking a high 
finish, and its value in ship-building depends 
upon its strength, its durability, its resistance | 
to both moisture and drought, its non-liability | 
to be attacked by boring insects, its lightness in | 
the water, and its resistance to the influence of | 
iron when brought in close contact. In md 
last point of excellence it has no substitute as a 
backing for armor-plate. | 

INDIA-RUBBER AND GuUTTA-PERCHA.— 
Mr. Berkhout, formerly forester in the Dutch 
East Indies, recently gave some facts not gener- 
ally known concerning these two products, which 
are often confused. The quality of elasticity 
distinguishes india-rubber from gutta-percha. 
The latter is derived from one plant only, while 
india-rubber is produced from more than 60 
plants. Three-fourths of the gutta-percha of 
commerce comes from Sumatra and Borneo. Of | 
the total annual production of india-rubber, | 
estimated at about 99,000,000 pounds, nearly | 
two-thirds comes from the Amazon Valley, about | 
one-third from Central Africa, and one-twentieth | 
from Asia. The total production of gutta-percha | 








is about one-twentieth as great as that of india- . 


rubber. The gutta-percha tree is cultivated | 
with difficulty, and the natives of the countries | 


is made plainly visible, | 
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The Best 


Best Soap 


Made by B.T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere, 





Tre 





is the best investment a 
g man can mane, for 

* knowledge is power. 
Hundreds of opportuni- 


tri 
Mechanical Engineerin, 
men tremendous sibilit igs, 
To encourage HE YOUTH’S 
Comp amon, to begin studies w which will lead 
‘ood positions and goes pay, the American 
School of Correspondence will award a few 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


in any of fhe © Topular, oo courses (Mechanical 
Drawing, El hanical or Steam 
Engineering, and Heating, pV outilation and 
Plumbing) duri ring the months of August 

Septem ber. Applications will be’ con- 
sidered in the order received, and no appli- 
ome will be considered after September 


i f ze Ayn the high 1 merit of 

ing course, one of the In- 

SPECIAL | steostion Books in this course will 
1 be sent free to all inquirers men- 

tioning The Youth’s Companion, on 

Lreceipt of 10 cts. to pay postage, etc. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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STAMPS. 100 all different genuine Mauri- 
e tius. Natal, Cape G, H., Cuba, 
Costa_ Rica, Honduras, Mexico, ete., with nice 
ALBUM all for only 10c. A splendid bargain 
. 1901 list now ready, FREE. Agents wanted, 0% 

com. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


TOP! 


YOUR_ ASTHMA 
AND HAY-FEVER 


and live during the summer like other folks. 









There is no need of your suffering or 
going away for relief. 

Dr. Hayes, of Buffalo, cures 
and Hay-Fever to stay cured. 


Asthma 
Write for 


; his book which explains his system of per- 


> sonal care and treatment by mail, and ask 





|¢ for Current Comments, No. 16. Address 
; or call on Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. ; 
B. T. Babbitt’ 

. + d itt S | 









REDUCED PRICES. 


We have supplied the 
U.8. Government for 


Trumpets and other 
musical instruments. 
Don’t buy until you 
see our new 80-page 
Catalog No. 44, sent 
free. Also Mandolin 
and Guitar Catalog No. 
Ae or Violin Catalog No. 
sent free. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 


(122 E. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 
BARCAINS 


PIAN IN PIANOS 


We “We have hundreds of hundreds of Upright Pianos returned 
from renting by persons moving which must be dis- 











CENUINE 


of at once as we -oumaee make room for them in 

our salesrooms. ese pianos include Steinways, 

Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings and other well known 

makes. any of them cannot be distinguished from 

new, yet all are opered gs a great discount from 

rices when new. Upri as low as $100. Very easy 
rms of payment to reliable persons. 


POCKET MIRROR 


£ prey Ivory Finished Pockot 
Mirror at onows the whole face 
e 


to 
sendin 


quaintance or neighbor who talks of 
Piano. We want to send them our new gain — 
Pianos. Write today, this offer may not appear 








| LYON & HEALY, 9 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 


















































COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 


When You Buy— Don’t Be Content With & 
Less Than the Latest and Best— It’s 
a Lifetime Investment if You Get a 


New Home, No. 118, 
Drop Head. 


NTIL now a sewing machine has been only a sewing machine. 

Our New No. 118 is not only a perfect sewing machine, but when 
not in use is attractive and serviceable as a table. 
in the most thorough manner, ball bearing and perfect in detail. 
head comes to position with belt on, ready for use. It is made by skilled 
workmen to do perfect work, and to be beautiful and convenient. 


Write us for information that will con- 
vince you of the Superiority of the 


The NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE 








Fitted throughout 
The 





[ NEW HOME. |} 





Dealers in 
all parts of 
the world. $ ' 






























Our No. 118 


Serving as a 














where it goows ou it down to get its valuable sap. | — 











years with Drums, | 
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RuBifoam 
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THE young women 

of ancient Egypt 
would have extended 
to RUBIFOAM the 
most profound hom- 
age. The women of 
this age and day, ap- 
preciating its purity 
and Oriental fra- 
grance, pronounce it 
to be the **Queen of 
Dentifrices.”"” A eh 








$200,000 behind a guarantee for five years’ wear. 
Saves 25 per cent. of ordinary paint bills. 

Warranted more durable than white lead. 

Is not ready mixed or patent paint. 

Is made of such good, old-fashioned material as the 


best painters use. 
Is ground thick—very thick. 
Requires the addition of a gallon of linseed oil to 
each gallon. 
Is pure linseed oil paint. 


China 
“ual 


Is most durable paint made. 


You mix it yourself and 


Linseed oil makes durability. 

Does not chalk like lead does 

There are no acids in it to dissolve the oil. 

Will not crack, peel, blister or chip for five years. 


Cash refunded if it does. 
Is legally guaranteed. Have your own lawyer write 
the guarantee if you don’t like ours. 
The great common-sense paint. Costs less, wears 
longer, and gives better general satisfaction than any 


| other paint or white lead. 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 12th and Spruce Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Estab. 1872 





A SWELL AFFAIR 


DENTS 


Not a Chewing Gum. 


Don't take cheap substitutes. Insist 
upon DENT’S; the original and only 
reliable. All druggists, 15 cts., or sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an ilimetrased 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the poe. All 
—_ ages over elg 14 which is the number 

iven for &: 7—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Sub gcriptions can commence at any time 
during the yea 

Money for 4 aS phowié be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Paes to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
oh ould be made mac Post-Oftice Money-Ord er, or 
= ” express Money-Order. WHEN NEITH oF 
THESE CAN _BE PROCURED, send the money io a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 

silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 

responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of ——— by us before the date opposite your 
name on paper, which shows to w me 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—_Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue Kons we cannot find your name on our 

books unless y your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution agains money to stran. 
to renew ae Bot Heenewals of subscrip' rot 
te The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made, If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
‘0 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Comparion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ICE-CREAM POISONING. 


OISONING by ice-cream is of not un- 
common occurrence during the summer 
months, but one hears of it in 
the papers only in cases of 
wholesale poisoning, as of 
a party of picnickers, the 
guests at a wedding or an 
evening assembly, and the like. The cause of the 
poisoning is a change in the milk induced by the 
accidental presence of a microbe. This microbe, 
the poisonous product of which, by the way, is 
called “‘tyrotoxicon,” may also be found in other 
foods which have milk as their basis, such as 
cheese, custard, cream-cakes, and so forth. 

The symptoms of poisoning usually appear 
within from two to four hours after the ice-cream 
or other dish has been partaken of, and their 
severity varies with the quantity of poison taken. 
There is first dryness of the mouth, followed by 
parching and seeming closure of the throat, and 
then nausea, vomiting and purging. The vomited 
matter at first consists of the food taken; later it 
becomes watery, and may be stained with blood. 

The heart-beat grows weak and irregular, and in 
severe cases the face becomes livid. Sometimes 
the pupil of the eye is seen to be dilated, even in a 
bright light, but this is not a constant symptom. 

The vomiting and purging may be followed by 
great nervous prostration, from which recovery 
follows slowly. In very dangerous cases, those 
which are likely to prove fatal, these two symptoms 
are very slight at first, and may soon cease 
altogether. Such cases call for the most prompt 
and energetic treatment, for the condition is often 
one of great gravity. 

In all cases the treatment aims at two results: 
first, to get rid as soon as possible of the poison 
which has been swallowed, and so prevent further 
absorption; and second, to keep up the action of 
the heart until the effects of the poison already 
absorbed have passed away. 

The necessity of the immediate removal of the 
poison from the stomach and bowels is shown by | a 
the fact that the fatal cases are precisely those 
in which vomiting and purging are slight, or cease 
too soon. 

After the vomiting has ceased and the stomach 
is evidently emptied of the poisonous food, the 
elimination of the tyrotoxicon from the system 
will be hastened by drafts of cool water. 
The flagging heart may be helped to stronger 
action by warm applications: to the chest, stimu- 
lants, hot. coffee, and the like. 
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PORTO RICAN NEEDLEWORK. 


RT embroidery is one of the great accomplish- 

A ments of the women of Porto Rico. It is 

idered a ry part of their educa- 

tion, and is not only taught in the convent schools, 

but also in private schools established solely for 
that purpose. 

Sefiorita Herminia Davila, or, as she prefers to 
be called, Miss Davila, who has been the proprietor 
and teacher of such a school of art needlework, 
and who has come to the United States to exhibit 
specimens of her work at the Buffalo Exposition, 
has brought over a portrait of Washington done in 
black and gray silks of hair-like fineness, perfectly 
reproducing the shades of a steel engraving. 

As a likeness of its subject, the needlework is far 
more realistic than the photograph which served 
as a basis for the design. At a first glance the 
portrait appears to be a fine steel engraving, and 
so far as the face is concerned, this impression 
remains after the closest scrutiny, the innumerable 
minute stitches being almost imperceptible. 

The much greater extent to which fine embroid- 
ery is practised in Porto Rico than in this country 
is shown by the fact that, when Miss Davila sought 





to buy in New York some of the finer silk thread | 


which she uses, she found herself unable to do so. 
This thread, which is made in France especially 
for embroidering purposes, can always be procured 
in Porto Rico without difficulty. 

In most cases art needlework is learned by the 
Porto Rican women simply as an accomplishment, 
but there are many women on the island who earn 
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their living by embroidery. In their work they use 
linen, silk, satin, velvet, gold thread, silver tissue 
and other materials. 

Altar-cloths and ecclesiastical vestments furnish 


| some of the finest specimens of this art needle- 


work. A great deal of fancy-work in leather is 
also done. The leather is cut out in the forms 
desired with sharp scissors, and is used for picture 


and photograph frames, fancy baskets, watch- |- 


cases and other purposes. It is sometimes left in 
its natural state, and in other instances is coated 
with shellac. 

So far as the condition of the professional 
embroiderers is concerned, the effect of American 
rule on the islands has been beneficial. The 
Americans have greatly admired their work, and 
have spent their money freely for specimens to 
send home. No regular export trade in artistic 
needlework has yet been created, but a society of 
women in Ponce is buying “drawn-work” from 
other women for the purpose of introducing it into 
the American market. This production is after the 
style of the Mexican drawn-work, which some time 
ago became famous in this country. 


® * 
UNDONE BY LOVE OF PIE. 


Little Johnny is a Philadelphia boy with ar 


appetite for pie, and the North American tells of 
the dismal failure of his suit against a railway 
company through an innocent disclosure of his 
prowess as a pie-devourer. 


Six doctors had testified in a Sve thenat-Sotes 
dai e suit that Johnny was an invalid as the 
result of his sudden aap ape from a trolley-car, 
pane hp 2 Brower t the stand, andincidentally 

a of Johnny’s achievements jin the pie-eating 


"Gould a on a bey pie?” asked the lawyer. 
“Why, ye he ate five within a few minutes last 
weeny replied Willie, enviously. 
In vain J ohnny’s ers contended that the 
= were Bang small and should not be allowed to 
re in the case. The testimony was admitted, 
and the company’s lawyer argued that any boy 
pai could eat five mince pies was not much of an 


valid. 
"The jury took this view of the matter, and decided 


that Johnny had not made out a case. The mince- 
pie testimony—for the pies were of the mince-meat 
variety—had been fatal. 
* © 
A DOG STAR. 


The perfect obedience of dogs who perform in 
public is the result of a wonderful amount of 
patience on the part of their trainers, but once 
they learn their tricks they seldom forget them. A 
dog-trainer says, in the Philadelphia Record, that 
there is one sound which a trick dog never forgets. 
It is the exclamation “Ip!” very short and sharp. 

In teaching a dog to turn somersaults, we will 
say, a harness is generally used, and when the 
trainer says, “Ip!” over gooe the dog whether it 
wants to or not. After a while it learns to Cag 
the sound with the motion, and gradually the 
harness is discarded. 

Walking along one of the Philadelphia streets 

recently, this trainer passed a dog that he recog- 

as a Lo a] performer. Just for fun the 
trainer said, ‘‘Ip!’’ 

Quick as a flash % gie turned a back somersault 
on the sidewalk! e dog’s owner scowled at the 
trainer, but the passers-by were openly amused 
while the “star” trotted gaily off, with the air o: 
one who has done his duty. 


® © 
ENDURANCE. 


A gentleman who attended a lecture delivered 
by the late Miss Mary Kingsley at the Imperial 
Institute relates a very interesting anecdote of 
her. It brings out strongly the spirit of endurance 
and sense of humor, without which this well-known 
traveller could not have accomplished her various 
and arduous undertakings. 

“T dare say you noticed last evening.” said Miss 
Kingsley, drily, “that I was jumping about like a 
cat on hot bricks. 

She was assured that no signs of such action had 
been hing a she went on to explain that 


somethin, me wrong with the heating 
apparatus under ~ — and that for more 
n an hour she hi on a surface so hot 


that the soles of both howe were burned throu a 
Yet she showed no. sign of pain, and held 
attention of her audience throughout this trying 

me. Afterward she walked home, humorously 
lamenting the loss of her boots. 


e © 


THE FAILINGS OF EDUCATION. 


The methods of public school instruction, as 
applied in New York City, do not always meet the 
approbation of the parents of the pupils, as was 
evidenced the other day when a German woman 
of commanding figure strode into the school, and 
approaching the — demanded: 


“What it is, a lobster?’ 

The principal pony centutaet that a lobster 
was a species of shell-fish. 

“Vell, how many legs has Lae lobster?” 

The number of fegs was s 

“Vell, [work me for a ay # if your teacher 
cannot find better aing® than to ask my pa by ef 
how many legs has it, a lobster, und make him 
come home to bodder his fadder mit questions, 
*What it is, a lobster?’ it is pad peesness.” 


® © 
HIS OWN NAMES. 


If you think a foreigner’s ways are queer, ask 
yourself whether their seeming queerness may not 
be due mostly to your want of familiarity with 
them. 


“You have such strange names for your towns 
over heah!” said a titled English im rtation to 
one of his new American friends. eehawken, 
Hoboken, Poughkeepsie and ever so many others, 
don’t you know 

“T suppose = do sound queer to English ears,” 
said the —- thought ully. “Do you live in 
London all the time ? 

“Oh, no,” said the unsuspicious Briton. “I spend 
part of my time at Chipping Norton, and then’ I’ve 
a place at Pokestogg-on-the-Hike.” 

* © 

A REALLY forgivable pun is one published 
by the Philadelphia Ledger when it ascribes the 
suicide of the diabolical governor of Shansi by 
ewatowtas .. gold-leaf to “a consciousness of 
inward gil 


COMPANION. 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’”’ whitens the teeth without injury. (dae. 


) PRINTS YOUR NAME. 


THIChEL PLA eo) ee 








POCKET STAMP 
PEN AND PENCIL. 


15¢ 
POSTPAID 








MARKS 
ANYTHING 
C STAMPS OF ALL KINDS, RUBBER TYPE ETC. 

7 PERKINS RUBBER STAMP CO, “F30, NEW HAVEN.CONN, 





















“It Makes 
Your Skin 
Feel 
Just Like 
Velvet!” 


OlivilO 


(Pronounced Olive-eye-lo.) 


A Soap made to please particular 
people. It will please you. 


10 Cents Everywhere. 











ALLEN B. WRISLEY COMPANY, Chicago, 
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SCHOOL OF MUSIC “rns sate 


Comple ete rior Sper eet. 
with the ma many aaa ‘nek ent to a 
university. ‘or catalogue containing full infor- 
mation to P. ; Dean, Music Hall, ml. 
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Ree | AUTOMATIC Esterase 
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yh 
honest 


Results count, not mere weg a Not ex- 
actly what we ‘say, but what t 


lver Johnson Firearms 


> that determines their value to ‘the 
portsman. Can be open closed and fired 

without changing position ‘of the hands. 

Ask your dealer or send for free circulars. 


Iver Johnson’s 
Arms and Cycle Works, 


FITCHBURG, MASS. N. Y¥. Office, 99 Chambers 8t. 


Memfactorers of the well-known Iver Johnson 
cycles, Guns and Revolvers. 


Retabitehed 1871. Catalogue Free. 

















Philadelphia. She is a 


and well. 


FOOD. 








This is a picture of MARIE FREDONIA ROBB, 219 Chestnut St., 


Mellin’s Food Girl 


and like all MELLIN’S FOOD children is bright, happy 
MELLIN’S FOOD and good fresh milk make 
a modification that is like mother’s milk. 

That is the reason so many babies thrive on MELLIN’S 


WE WILL SEND YOU A SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD FREE 
UPON REQUEST. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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OU say these are the ones = Green got 
you to put in stock?” —* 
the ones—‘Iron Clads.’’?—‘“I 

take four pairs of No. 15 for Ethel, and two 
pairs of No. 77 for myself. 
trade on them will continue to increase, for 
they must be good goods — every one speaks 
so well of them.” 

Mr. Smith has also in stock the Famous 
No. 19, with Triple Knee, the best cotton 
Stocking in the world for 

If your dealer doesn’t keep § St. Joe Kni 
Clads,”’ send 2c. for amp 
It you send $1.00 for 4 pairs, we will “include 

ree a pair of pretty colored ones for the 

or Boys, ord 
Men, No. 188; for Women, No. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, St. Joseph, Mich. 


Yes, they are 
will 


I hope your 


boys. 
“Tron 





e pair, prepaid. 


baby. 


er No. 19; for Girts, No. 9; for 





